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DESERTS  AND  WILDERNESSES  OF   PALESTINE. 


_  _.  1ERY  frequently  we  read  in  the 
^/  Holy  Scriptures  of  wildernesses 
~™5~;  and  deserts,  by  which  we  usually 
zzz&bzm  understand  desolate  places  de- 
void of  people  and  cities.  But  the  Bible 
meaning  is  different  from  this,  for  the 
Hebrew  people  named  all  places  not  cul- 
tivated, deserts  and  wildernesses,  and  yet 
these  places  could  be  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  for  trees,  shrubs  and 
grass  often  grew  here.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  deserts  in 
Palestine:  some  are  mountainous  and 
well  watered,  while  others  are  sterile  and 
sandy,  being  destitute  of  water,  or  giving 
a  very  scanty  supply  from  the  brackish 
springs  which  furnish  the  camels,  goats 
and  sheep. 

It  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur  that 
Hagar  wandered  when  the  jealousy  of 
Sarah  drove  her  from  Abraham's  house 
(Gen.  xvi:  7);  and  it  was  through  this 
same  -wilderness  that  the  Israelites 
marched  after  they  had  been  led  by  divine 
power  through  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv: 
22). 

The  Desert  of  Paran  (Num.  x:  12)  was 
situated  in  Arabia  Petraea;  here  Ishmael 
lived,  and  here  Moses  sent  forth  spies  to 
bring  news  concerning  the  promised  land. 


We  find  here  numerous  ravines,  glens  and 
lofty  barriers.  The  Mount  of  Paran  has 
at  its  base  flat  plains  of  sand,  occasionally 
a  clump  of  palm  trees,  and  at  great  inter- 
vals springs  of  water. 

The  desert  of  Sinai  is  noted  because  it 
was  here  the  Israelites  were  for  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time  encamped  and 
where  they  received  the  greater  part 
of  the  laws  given  to  them  by  the  Lord 
through  Moses. 

The  desert  of  Judea  is  celebrated  for 
the  reason  that  here  John  the  Baptist  re- 
mained till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto 
Israel  (Luke  i:  80),  and  where  he  first 
taught  the  people  (Matt,  iii:  1:  Mark  i: 
4).  It  was  a  mountainous,  wooded  and 
sparsely  settled  district,  but  abounded  in 
pastures  and  was  adjacent  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  River  Jordan.  We  learn  from 
Josh,  xv:  61,  (i2,  that  it  had  six  cities  with 
their  villages  but  at  the  present  time  des- 
olation reigns  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  said  that  the  "Valley  of  Fire" 
is  one  of  the  grandest  sights  to  be  seen  in 
the  great,  dreary  waste,  for  some  of  the 
ravines  are  more  than  five  hundred  feet 
deep  and  more  than  two  hundred  feet 
wide.  Travelers  are  compelled  to  dis- 
mount and   lead   their  horses    around  the 
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slippery  and  treacherous  paths  of  this 
yawning  chasm. 

Many  caves  may  still  be  seen  among 
those  cliffs  which  were  used  by  hermits 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago.  We  have  all 
heard  the  story  of  how  St.  Saba,  having 
tired  of  the  world  made  a  cave  in  this 
desolate  spot  his  home,  was  joined  by 
others,  a  brotherhood  organized,  and 
about  the  year  A.  D.  500  a  convent 
founded. 

Among  these  caves  is  one  known  as  the 
"Cavern  of  Skulls"  where  hundreds  of 
monks  have  perished  while  defending  the 
place  from  those  who  coveted  their  hoard- 
ed wealth.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
less  than  a  hundred  monks  at  this  place, 
but  it  is  said  during  the  time  of  St.  Saba 
there  were  fully  twelve  thousand  of  them. 
They  entered  as  penitents,  became  as  it 
were  dead  to  this  life,  dead  to  progression, 
and  renounced  everything  that  would 
tend  to  give  enjoyment  and  happiness, 
took  oaths  never  to  love  a  woman  or  even 
to  look  at  one,  never  to  listen  to  the  prat- 
tle of  children,  but  to  keep  all  the  sun- 
shine out  from  their  lives  and  allow  their 
souls  to  be  filled  with  darkness  and  gloom. 
Women  are  forbidden,  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  enter  the  enclosure. 

The  great  desert  of  Arabia  is  interest- 
ing. It  reaches  from  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  confines  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  in  which  the  children  of  Israel 
sojourned  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt.  Moses  terms  this  desert  "a  desert 
land  and  "waste  howling  wilderness"(Deut. 
xxxii:  10),  and  "that  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness, wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and 
scorpions  and  drought"  (Deut.  viii:  15). 

The  Prophet  Hosea  describes  it  as  a 
land  of  great  drought  (Hos.  xiii:  15);  but 
Jeremiah  (ii:  6)  describes  it  thus, — a  land 
of  deserts  and  of  pits,  a  land  of  drought, 
and  of  the  shadow  of  death,  a  land  that 
no  man  passed  through,  and  where  no 
man  dwelt.      Mr.  Buckingham    tells    us 


that  four  hours  distance  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Carrnel,  one  enters  a  dreary  pass 
cut  out  of  the  rock  and  known  as  the 
"Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death."  Here 
were  to  be  seen  the  appearances  of  a  gate 
as  places  for  hinges  were  still  visible;  and 
while  the  centre  was  just  broad  enough  to 
admit  a  wheeled  carriage  or  loaded  camel, 
there  were  raised  causeways  hewn  out  of 
the  rock,  as  if  for  benches  of  repose,  or 
for  foot  passengers.  It  may  have  been 
from  some  similar  pass  that  David  bor- 
rowed the  following  language:  "Yea, 
though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil  (Psalm 
23:4)4 

One  interesting  writer  who  crossed  the 
desert  on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  which  is  parallel  with  the  great 
desert  traversed  by  the  Israelites  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sea  states  that  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert, 
without  having  been  in  one,  It  is  an 
endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  some- 
times intermixed  with  mountains  of  all 
sizes  and  heights,  without  roads  or  shelter, 
without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The 
few  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns, 
that  only  appear  when  the  rainy  season 
leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to 
feed  wild  animals,  and  a  few  birds. 

Everything  is  left  to  nature;  the  wand- 
ering inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate 
even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is 
no  more  of  them  in  one  place  they  go  to 
another.  When  these  trees  become  old 
and  lose  their  vegetation,  the  sun  which 
constantly  shines  upon  them  burns  and 
reduces  them  to  ashes.  The  other  smaller 
plants  have  no  sooner  risen  out  of  the 
earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take 
the  color  of  straw. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  but  few 
springs  of  water,  some  of  them  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four,  six  and  eight  days'  journey 
from  one  another,  the  water  being  sail 
and  bitter:  so  that  if   the  thirsty  traveler 
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drinks  of  it,  it  increases  his  thirst,  and  he 
suffers  more  than  before.  But  when  the  ca- 
lamity happens,  that  the  next  well  is  found 
dry,  the  misery  of  such  a  situation  can 
not  be  well  described.  The  camels  which 
afford  the  only  means  of  escape  are  so 
thirsty  that  they  cannot  proceed  to  an- 
other well :  and  if  the  travelers  kill  them 
to  extract  the  little  liquid  which  remains 
in  their  stomachs,  they  themselves  cannot 
advance  any  farther,  so  the  victims  per- 
ish of  the  most  horrible  thirst. 


though  by  walking  a  few  hours  farther 
they  might  be  saved.  If  the  camels  are 
lying  down  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — 
no  one  has  strength  to  walk — only  he 
that  has  a  glass  of  that  precious  liquid 
lives  to  walk  a  mile  farther. 

If  voyages  on  the  ocean  are  dangerous, 
so  are  those  in  the  deserts.  At  sea  the 
provisions  sometimes  fail ;  in  the  desert  it 
is  worse :  at  sea  storms  are  met  with ;  in 
the  desert  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mis- 
fortune than  to  find  a  well  dry:  at  sea  one 
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It  is  then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of 
water  is  felt.  If  the  master  has  none,  the 
servant  will  not  give  it  to  him;  for  few 
are  the  instances  where  a  man  will  vol- 
untarily lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  an- 
other in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where 
people  are  strangers  to  each  other.  What 
a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a  rich  one, 
perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans,  he 
is  dying  for  a  cup  of  water — no  one  gives 
it  to  him — he  offers  all  he  possesses — no 
one   hears    him — they   are   also   dying — 


may  meet  with  pirates;  in  the  desert  the 
robbers  rob  the  traveler  of  all  his  prop- 
erty and  water;  they  let  him  live  per- 
haps, but  what  a  life!  To  be  thirsty  in  a 
desert  without  water;  exposed  to  the 
burning  sun  without  shelter,  and  no 
hopes  of  finding  either,  is  the  most  ter- 
rible situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed 
in,  and  one  bearing  the  greatest  suffering 
that  a  human  being  can  sustain;  the  eyes 
grow  inflamed,  the  tongue  and  lips  swell, 
hollow   sounds    are    heard    in   the   ears. 
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which  bring  on  deafness,  and  the  brain 
becomes  inflamed.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  misery  the  deceitful  mirages  appear 
before  the  traveler  at  no  great  distance 
like  a  lake  of  clear,  fresh  water.  If  the 
traveler  hastens  towards  it,  the  more  it 
recedes  from  him  and  vanishes  entirely, 
but  he  still  protests  that  he  saw  the  waves 
running  before  the  wind  and  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  high  rocks  in  the  water. 

The  phenomenon  here  described  is 
produced  by  a  diminution  of  the  density 
of  the  lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  caused   by  the  increase  of  heat, 


arising  from  that  communicated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun  to  the  sand  with  which 
this  stratum  is  in  immediate  contact. 

Very  likely  Jeremiah  refers  to  the  mir- 
age in  the  following  words.  "Wilt  thou 
be  altogether  unto  me  as  waters  that  fail? 
( Jer.  xv:  18)  and  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews 
to  this  day  use  the  words  of  Isaiah  (Isa. 
xxxv:  7:  Bishop  Lowth's  translation): 

The  glowing  sand  shall  become  a  pool. 
And  the  thirsty  soil  bubbling  springs, 

to  express  disappointed  hope. 

F.    Van   Cull. 
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Let  all  things  be  prepared  before  you. — Doc.  and  Cov.  133:  15. 


CHAPTER   II . 

T  was  fully  nine  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning  when  with 
peculiar  and  reverential  feel- 
ings Allon  left  the  old  cabin 
and  again  took  up  his  journey  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  rising  sun. 


Let  us  follow  Allon  in  his  journey. 
He,  after  traveling  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, began  to  be  doubtful  as  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  benediction  made  to  him 
in  the  old  cabin  the  night  previous. 

Who  can  blame  him?  He  was  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  seaport,  and 
without  a  cent  in  his  pocket.   The  proph- 


Vainly  he  studied  for  the  reason  of  his 
return    to    England — a    trip    against    his      eey   to  one   in   his   condition  seemed  al- 


will — and  the  uppermost  conviction  he 
had  was,  that  in  gathering  to  Zion  he 
had  been  too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  his 
judgment  and  actions  in  relation  thereto; 
and,  like  a  Jonah  brought  to  bay,  must 
now  abide  the  will  of  the  Lord. 

A  mere  weakness  apparently,  but  an 
unwise  policy,  and  with  such  dire  conse- 
quences in  its  wake,  that  the  Lord,  in 
commanding  the  Saints  to  gather  out 
from  the  nations,  deemed  it  of  sufficient 
importance,  to  also  arm  them  with  the  in- 
junction "that  their  gathering  shall  not 
be  in  haste,  but  that  all  things  be  pre- 
pared beforehand." 


most  an  impossibility.  Still  he  plodded 
along,  determined  that  its  failure  should 
not  rest  upon  him. 

Eventually  lie  found  another  problem 
confronting  him.  His  unseen  friend  hail 
not.  told  him  from  what  port  he  should 
sail.  As  near  as  he  could  judge,  the  old 
cabin  was  about  the  same  distance  from 
Xi'w  York.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore; 
and  the  only  present  solution  to  the 
problem  was  to  continue  his  course  over 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  line,  upon  which 
he  was  then  traveling,  and  which  reached 

out  to  Baltimore. 

It  was   Saturday    morning,   November 
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14 — it  being  the  fifth  day  since  the  pre- 
diction was  given  him — that  he  found 
himself  traveling  along  the  banks  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  and  coming  to  some 
trestle-work  that  spanned  the  river,  he 
settled  himself  down  for  a  brief  rest. 

Commencing  at  the  place  where  he  sat, 
a  single  track  led  off  from  the  main  line 
and  crossing  the  trestle-work  continued 
a  course  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

It  was  but  natural  that  his  mind 
should  be  occupied  with  the  chances  be- 
fore him  for  fulfilling  the  prediction. 

He  was  still  nearly  two  hundred  miles 
from  Baltimore,  not  a  nickel  at  hand  for 
anything,  and  if  he  was  not  aboard  ship 
sailing  for  England  within  forty-eight 
more  hours  the  prophecy  would  fail  of 
frdfillment;  and  the  possibilities  of  ful- 
fillment looked  slim  indeed. 

"I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised,"  solil- 
oquized Allon,  "that  after  reaching  Bal- 
timore I  shall  find  how  easily  I  have  been 
deceived.  If  I  am  not  sailing  away  from 
Columbia's  shore  the  day  after  tomorrow 
I  shall  know  that  my  unseen  friend  has 
been  making  a  fool  of  me.  It  has  been 
charged  that  we  Mormons  give  more 
credence  to  dreams  and  visions,  and 
the  like,  than  we  do  to  the  stricter 
methods  of  sound  reasoning;  and  really  I 
am  inclined  after  all  to  trust  to  good  sound 
judgment  rather  than  to  dreams  and 
visions.  But,  then,  it  is  no  visionary  mat- 
ter I  am  following  in  this  case.  Were  it 
so,  I  would  quit  right  now,  and  use  my 
own  judgment;  but  no,  I  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  prediction  was 
given  me  by  word  of  mouth  from  some- 
body behind  the  veil,  one  who  seems  in- 
terested in  my  welfare.  Welfare!  Bah! 
Suffering  as  I  am,  how  much  more  reas- 
onable to  obtain  employment  somewhere, 
earn  enough  money  to  pay  my  passage  to 
England,  even  if  I  did  not  sail  for  Eng- 
land on  Monday.  Surely  it  cannot  be 
counted  to  me  as   sin  for  exercising  my 


free  agency,  and  acting  according  to  reas- 
on and  what  I  believe  to  be  my  best 
judgment.  I  have  friends  in  Pottsville, 
and  how  much  better  it  would  be  for  me 
to  cross  the  river,  go  down  to  their  place, 
obtain  work  in  the  mines;  and  when  I 
have  sufficient  means,  send  for  my  wife, 
if  so  be  she  is  willing  to  come.  And  as 
my  unseen  friend  did  not  tell  me  from 
what  port  I  should  set  sail,  I  think  I  am 
justified  in  following  my  own  counsel; 
and  may  heaven  help  me  in  this  my  try- 
ing hour." 

Thus  soliloquized  Allon,  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  thought,  he  at  once  left 
the  main  track  and  wended  his  way  to 
the  bridge. 

The  trestle-work  was  of  considerable 
length ;  it  supported  but  one  single  track, 
and  had  so  clear  a  range  of  vision  over  its 
surface  that  a  cat  could  hardly  have 
found  a  place  of  concealment  thereon. 
Neither  were  there  any  boards  laid  down 
for  the  accommodation  of  pedestrians, 
and  although  the  ties  were  above  the  or- 
dinary in  length,  yet  in  their  outer  exten- 
sion from  the  rails,  they  were  danger- 
ously short  for  any  person  to  find  security 
thereon  from  passing  trains. 

The  river  was  a  considerable  distance 
beneath  the  bridge,  and  as  Allon  stepped 
from  tie  to  tie,  the  sight  of  the  waters 
below  somewhat  blurred  his  vision,  caus- 
ing him  at  short  intervals  to  stand  for  a 
few  moments  to  recover  his  sight  as  also 
to  look  out  for  any  possible  approaching 
train. 

The  river  bed  was  plentifully  strewn 
with  large,  loose  rock;  the  waters  shallow, 
and  of  swift  current,  from  which  arose  a 
combination  of  gurgling,  wave -lapping 
and  other  tumultuous  sounds,  sufficiently 
unpleasant  to  irritate  the  nerves  of  any 
man  crossing  a  bridge  of  such  naked  build 
as  that  upon  which  Allon  was  timidly  mak- 
ing his  way.  And  cautiously  too;  for  he 
had  to  keep  his  sight  constantly  and  in- 
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tently  focussed  upon  the  ties  under  him, 
as  there  was  space  between  some  of  them 
sufficient  to  allow  of  a  man  falling  into 
the  river. 

When  near  the  centre  of  the  bridge,  he 
again  paused  to  take  in  another  sweeping 
view  of  the  structure,  but  not  seeing  or 
hearing  any  sign  or  sound  of  a  train  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  he  resumed  his 
steps  as  before.  Only  a  few  steps  had 
been'  taken,  when  looking  ahead  for  a 
moment  he  was  a'Jittle  surprised  to  see  a 
man  standing  but  a  few  paces  away,  who, 
upon  a  closer  approach  called  Allon  by 
name  and  asked  him  where  he  was  going. 

The  questioner  looked  anywhere  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
and  judging  by  his  attire,  which  was 
neither  dudish  nor  yet  shabby,  he  might 
have  been  taken  for  a  railroad  foreman, 
track-walker,  bridge-inspector,  or  someone 
engaged  in  that  class  of  labor.  And  it 
was  such  a  supposition  that  Allon  enter- 
tained of  him,  fully  believing  that  after 
making  an  inspection  of  the  lower  por- 
tions of  the  bridge  the  man  had  clam- 
bered up  between  the  ties  to  the  surface; 
thus  accounting  for  his  sudden  appear- 
ance. 

After  jocularly  reminding  the  stranger 
that  for  once  in  his  life  he  had  this  time 
hit  the  name  all  right,  and  also  after 
twittingly  questioning  him  as  to  whether 
he  had  fallen  from  the  skies  or  not,  Allon 
was  again  asked  the  question,  "Where 
are  you  going?" 

The  question  was  put  in  such  a  kind 
and  interested  way,  that  it  inspired  Allon 
with  confidence  in  the  man,  and  the 
pleasant  expression  of  his  face  also  car- 
ried great  weight. 

Omitting  the  facts  of  the  cabin  inci- 
dent, Allon  informed  the  man  somewhat 
of  his  journey,  also  his  penurious  con- 
dition, and  previous  intention  to  follow 
the  B.  &  O.  line  to  Baltimore,  at  which 
place  he  hoped  te  get  a  ship  for  England. 


"But  twenty  minutes  or  so  ago,"  added 
be,  "I  changed  my  mind,  believing  it 
would  be  more  sensible  to  go  to  the 
mines  at  Pottsville  and  earn  money  enough 
to  pay  my  passage  to  England,  instead 
of  running  about  the  country  'on  spec,' 
as  I  am  now  doing." 

"You  must  not  go  to  the  mines  at 
Pottsville,  as  you  will  get  killed  there," 
anxiously  said  the  man.  "Come,  let  us 
get  off  the  bridge,"  added  he,  "and  I 
will  afterwards  have  some  talk  with  you." 

Allon  demurred,  stating  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  go  through  to  Pottsville.  and 
try  his  luck  anyhow. 

"And  yet,"  continued  he,  in  a  reflective 
and  partly  raised  tone  of  voice,  "if  I  was 
sure  I  could  get  a  ship  at  Baltimore,  I 
would  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  reach 
there  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  as 
things  are  now,  I  can  see  nothing  better 
than  following  my  own —  '  here  his 
expression  was  cut  short  by  the  approach 
of  a  passenger  train  which  at  that  mo- 
ment came  rumbling  along  upon  the 
bridge,  and  which  caused  him  to  turn 
with  the  intention  of  hurrying  back  to 
the  main  line  from  which  he  had  started. 

"Sit  here  by  me  until  the  train  has 
passed,"  said  the  stranger,  who  had  al- 
ready seated  himself  upon  the  end  of  a 
tie,  and  who  in  addition  to  his  persua- 
sion was  now  gently  pulling  at  Allon's 
coat  to  bring  him  down  to  a  place  of 
safety. 

Seeing  no  other  refuge,  Allon  at  once 
seated  himself  upon  the  tie,  and  al- 
though there  was  a  narrow  margin  of 
space  left  between  them  and  the  metals 
toafford  them  seciirity  from  bring  struck 
by  the  train,  their  position  nevertheless 
was  perilous. 

As  the  train  drew  near,  Allon  natu- 
rally became  a  little  nervous,  and  no- 
ticing his  fidgety  movements,  the  man 
put  his  right  hand  upon  Allon's  knees, 
telling    him    to  sit    perfectly   still,    and 
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"Don't  be  scared,"  added  he;  "nothing  can 
harm  yon  while  I   am  with  you." 

The  next  moment  or  so  the  train 
passed  them,  the  platform  steps  almost 
grazing  Allon's   shoulder  as  it  did  so. 

All  danger  past  the  two  arose  together, 
walked  to  the  spot  from  which  Allon  a 
short  time  before  had  left  the  main  line. 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  but  pleasant 
chat,  during  which  the  man's  main  object 
apparently  was  to  cheer  and  encourage 
Allon  to  unfalteringly  continue  his  jour- 
ney to  Baltimore,  he  wound  up  with  the 
following  pointed  instructions : 

"You  follow  the  B.  &  O.  line,  and  do 
,  not  be  so  doubtful  and  changeable  in 
your  puipose  as  to  turn  aside  as  you  have 
done  at  this  place.  Do  not  sidetrack 
yourself  for  any  purpose  whatever,  but 
keep  along  the  main  line,  and  when  you 
have  walked  four  miles  from  where  we 
now  are,  you  will  see  a  brick  mansion  to 
your  right,  close  by  the  track.  Call  there 
and  they  will  furnish  you  with  dinner. 
Then  continue  your  journey  for  eight 
miles  further,  and  you  will  come  to  a 
watering  tank;  remain  there  until  fifteen 
minutes  to  four  o'clock,  at  which  time  an 
eastern  bound  freight  train  will  stop  to 
take  water,  and  you  must  try  to  board  it. 
Should  you  fail  to  get  away  upon  it,  re- 
main right  there  until  four  o'clock,  at 
which  time  another  train  will  stop  there, 
and  you  will  get  away  upon  that,  sure, 
and  reach  Baltimore  tomorrow  morning. 
Do  not  get  downhearted;  do  as  I  tell  you, 
and  you  will  set  sail  on  Monday  morning 
for  Liverpool." 

Then,  after  a  few  more  encouraging 
remarks,  the  stranger  turned  away,  going 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Realizing 
that  he  had  never  mentioned  anything 
concerning  Liverpool,  or  a  Monday's  sail- 
ing, to  the  stranger,  Allon  was  a  little 
surprised,  but  surmising  the  man  was 
somewhat  acquainted  with  railroad  and 
shipping  matters,  and  could  therefore  in- 


telligently guess  in   such   things,  he  paid 
no  more  attention  to  the  subject. 

"But  I  wonder  what  made  him  so 
kindly  disposed  toward  me?"  asked  Allon 
on  reviewing  the  stranger's  interesting 
talk  and  attitude;  "he  has  got  his  heart 
in  the  right  place,  has  that  man,  sure." 

Realizing  that  should  the  stranger's 
words  luckily  come  true,  it  would  be 
showing  a  little  gratitude  to  write  to  him 
from  Liverpool  and  acquaint  him  with 
the  fact,  Allon  turned  to  inquire  after  his 
name  and  address,  but  was  astonished  to 
see  the  man  already  two  blocks'  length 
away.  Believing  the  man  to  be  a  rail- 
roader, he  just  set  it  down  that  the  man 
must  have  run  at  his  utmost  speed  pur- 
posely to  reach  a  given  point  ahead  of 
some  expected  train,  and  that  it  was 
nothing  more  than  natural,  anyway. 

A  moment  or  so  later  he  again  turned 
to  look  after  the  man,  but  the  stranger 
was  no  longer  in  view.  Allon  now 
trudged  along,  and  being  terribly  hungry, 
he  was  only  tod  anxious  to  call  at  the 
brick  mansion  alluded  to.  At  the  end  of 
a  four  miles'  walk  he  found  the  house — it 
was  'but  a  few  yards  distant  from  the 
track — and  stepping  up  to  the  front  of 
the  mansion,  knocked  at  the  door. 

After  a  few  minutes'  wait,  the  door 
opened,  and  before  he  had  time  to  explain 
his  wants,  a  young  lady  handed  to  him  a 
plate  containing  vegetables  and  meat, 
with  bread  and  butter,  added  to  which 
was  a  pitcher  of  milk  to  wash  it  down, 
after  which  she  retired  and  closed  the 
door,  not  having  spoken  one  word  to  the 
wanderer. 

'For  what  I  am  about  to  eat,  make  me 
truly  thankful,"  or  words  equivalent 
thereto,  passed  from  Allon's  lips  as  he 
fell  to  in  real  earnest,  clearing  the  plate 
of  its  load  in  short  order. 

"The  first  prediction  made  by  the 
stranger  has  come  true  in  fine  shape," 
muttered   Allon,  wiping   his    mouth  and 
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stepping  out  again  upon    the  track,  with 
his  face  toward  the  east. 

Eight  more  miles  covered  and  he  found 
himself  resting  under  the  tank,  there 
to  await  the  first  train  that  should  come 
along  his  way. 

A  tempting  offer  of  employment  was 
presented  to  him  at  this  place,  and  much 
as  he  would  have  liked  to  have  accepted 
it,  he  dare  not  do  so. 

In  due  time  the  first  train  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  "cute"  as  Allon  was  in  the 
jumping  business,  he  failed  on  this  occa- 
sion to  make  it.  Patiently  he  waited  fifteen 
minutes  longer,  and  when  the  four  o'clock 
train  arrived,  he  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  every  car  apparently  locked  and 
sealed. 

Again  and  again  he  looked,  but  not  an 
opening  in  any  part  of  the  train  could  be 
seen. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  second  prediction  made 
by  the  stranger  will  fail  of  its  fulfilment, " 
said  he  to  himself  as  the  engine  bell 
clanged  and  the  train  commenced  to  pull 
out  for  Baltimore. 

While  standing  with  a  countenance 
reflecting  despair  in  its  every  lineament, 
watching  the  train  pass  from  him,  he  was 
astonished  to  see  a  car  with  its  door 
partly  open,  and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a 
few  moments  to  enter  therein  and  hide 
behind  some  barrels  of  lime  with  which  it 
was  loaded. 

He  had  not  long  been  aboard  the  train 
before  he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  from 
which  he  did  not  awake  until  Baltimore 
was  reached.  He  actually  slept  during 
the  whole  trip,  a  distance  of  close  upon 
two  hundred  miles,  never  once  awaking; 
and  that,  too,  upon  the  hard  floor  of  the 
car.     "Weary  Willie,"  indeed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  day,  No- 
vember 15,  he  wended  his  way  to  the 
shipping  wharves,  and  singular  to  state, 
the  first  vessel  he  saw  was  the  Barrow- 
more,  one  of  a  line  of  powerful  steamers 


built  expressly  for  the  cattle  transporta- 
tion business,  and  the  only  ship  in  Balti- 
more at  that  time  bound  for  Liverpool. 
He  at  once  went  aboard,  saw  the  engineer, 
applied  for  a  berth  in  the  stokediole,  but 
was  told  that  the  engineering  department 
was  already  fully  equipped. 

The  vessel  was  to  sail  the  next  morning 
— November  16 — that  particular  date  be- 
ing just  one  week  since  the  prediction 
was  given  in  the  old  cabin,  and  Allon  did 
his  very  best  to  procure  a  berth  in  order 
to  fulfil  it.  As  the  crew  were  already 
aboard  shaping  things  out  for  sailing  on 
the  morrow,  Allon  questioned  the  chief 
mate  as  to  a  berth  before  the  mast. 
"Over-manned  already,"  was  the  only 
answer  received.  Allon  realized  that  if 
the  prediction  was  to  be  fulfilled,  it 
must  be  on  that  ship,  the  Barrowmore. 
But  upon  every  application  he  made,  he 
was  turned  down. 

Eventually,  disappointed  and  discour- 
aged, he  stepped  ashore  and  wandered 
around  the  streets  of  the  city,  feeling  dis- 
gusted with  himself  and  with  everything 
else  around  him.  He  felt  he  could  not 
leave  the  city  and  be  justified  until  he 
had  resorted  to  every  possible  means  to 
fulfil  the  promise  given   a  week  previous. 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  visited  the  ship, 
but  saw  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  sail- 
ing with  her.  Finally  he  submitted  to 
the  inevitable,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
trouble  himself  no  more  in  the  matter. 

"I  have  thought  all  along."  he  murmur- 
ingly  said  to  himself,  "that  I  was  being 
toyed  with  by  some  deceptive  spirit. 
Why  did  I  not  stay  in  Utah,  or  better 
than  this  would  it  have  been  had  I  re- 
mained in  England?  Why  am  I  thus 
dealt  with?  Eternal  Father!"  and  here 
the  poor  fellow  raised  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward, as  though  he  would  pierce  the  veil 
that  separated  him  from  Grod,  "what  is 
the  matter?  what  means  this?"  he  cried 
in  the   agony  of   his    sold.      "Ah!  ah!"   lie 
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exclaimed,  "well  did  the  Apostle  Paul  de- 
clare that  the  Lord's  ways  are  past  find- 
ing out." 

A  few  minutes  later  his  mental  agita- 
tion subsided,  and   he  was  himself  again. 

"And  now  for  a  journey  to  Philadel- 
phia," he  said,  at  the  same  time  striking 
out  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Quaker  city. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  His  work  in  vain: 

God  is  His  own  interpreter, 
And  He  will  make  it  plain. 

At  six  o'clock  that  same  evening,  feel- 
ing doubtful  and  very  much  cast  down, 
he  found  himself  some  few  miles  beyond 
the  city,  headed  for  Philadelphia,  which 
port  he  hoped  to  reach  in  two  or  three 
days,  and  perhaps  find  a  ship  there  bound 
for  England. 

After  traveling  for  about  two  hours 
along  the  Philadelphia,  road,  a  cold,  driz- 
zling rain  set  in,  which  compelled  him  to 
ask  a  man,  whom  he  met,  whether  there 
was  any  barn  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood wherein  a  fellow  might  find  shelter 
for  the  night. 

He  was  informed  that  no  shelter  what- 
ever would  be  found  in  the  direction  he 
was  traveling,  as  it  was  a  marshy  and 
desolate  stretch  of  country  for  twenty 
miles  distance.  He  recommended  that 
Allon  return  to  the  city,  so  that  he 
might  get  warm  shelter  for  the  night  in 
the  police  station,  and  perhaps  be  better 
able  to  journey  to  Philadelphia  on  the 
morrow. 

It  being  a  cold  night,  Allon  acted  on  the 
man's  suggestion,  and  at  once  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  city,  where  he  was  lucky 
enough  to  find  shelter  in  a  small  room 
about  six  feet  square,  and  into  which 
some  eight  or  nine  men  were  crowded  for 
the  night.  Standing,  but  jammed  in  a 
corner,  Allon  managed  to  snatch  a  doze, 
but  so  cramped  was  his  position  that  in  a 
couple  of  hours  or  so  he  was  glad  to 
emerge    into    the  open    streets,    through 


which    he    wandered   the   balance  of  the 
night. 

At  break  of  day,  or  near  upon  eight 
o'clock,  he  again  started  out  for  Philadel- 
phia, but  had  not  proceeded  far  when  he 
saw  a  large  stock-yard  before  him, 
through  which  the  road  extended  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  which  re- 
minded him  that  he  had  unwittingly  left 
the  main  road  and  was  now  he  knew  not 
where. 

Seeing  a  few  men  gathered  at  the  door 
of  a  small  shack  that  stood  by  the  way- 
side, and  which  served  as  an  office,  he  in- 
quired as  to  a  way  that  would  lead  him 
back  to  the  main  road  from  which  he  had 
unfortunately  swerved.  Instead  of  an- 
swering the  question,  the  men  told  him 
that  by  waiting  there  for  a  short  time  he 
might  earn  a  small  amount  by  helping 
them  to  get  some  cattle  that  they  expected 
every  minute  into  the  various  "pens"  as- 
signed for  them  preparatory  to  their  being 
shipped  by  rail. 

"Do  you  ever  ship  cattle  abroad?"  he 
impressively  asked  of  them. 

"Yes,"  replied  one  of  the  addressed,. 
"those  Canadian  bullocks  you  see  coming 
up  the  road  there  are  going  to  be  shipped 
to  Liverpool." 

"When?"  further  inquired  Allon. 

"As  soon  as  the  stock  train  arrives," 
answered  the  man;  "but  first  we  must 
pen  them,  so  as  to  make  it  more  easy  to- 
get  them  aboard  the  cars." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  beasts  were  be- 
ing hustled  into  the  various  pens,  during 
which  process,  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  shipment  of  the  cattle  asked  Allon 
to  kindly  hand  him  a  valise  over  some 
fencing-boards  which  barred  him  from 
securing  that  article.  As  Allon  raised 
the  valise  to  the  top  of  the  fence — he  be- 
ing on  one  side  and  the  cattle-master  on 
the  other — the  latter  threw  an  intent  gaze 
upon  him,  at  the  same  time  asking  him  if 
he  wished  to  go  to  Liverpool. 
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A  pause;  and  at  length  Allon  stam- 
mered out,  "I  do.  and  I  don't." 

"Funny  answer,  that,"  said  the  cattle- 
master:  "but  if  you  wish  to  go,  you  can 
do  so." 

Never  did  automatic  machine  respond 
more  mechanically  to  the  touch  of  the  op- 
erator than  did  Allon  to  the  strange 
course  of  events  that  were  opening  up  to 
him;  and  the  next  moment  he  answered, 
'All  right,  sir,  to  Liverpool  I  will  go." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  cattle -mas- 
ter, "take  those  ropes  you  see  hanging 
over  the  fence  there,  and  assist  the  boys 
in  securing  the  horns  of  the  beasts,  and 
afterwards  help  to  load  them  on  the  cars 
— that  is.  when  the  train  arrives." 

But  a  very  short  time  had  passed, 
when  the  train  made  its  appearance.  The 
cattle  were  loaded  upon  it,  and  within  the 
hour  the  whole  burden  pulled  out  along- 
side the  wharf  where  lay  the  Barrowmore. 

In  short  order,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  monster  bullocks  were  tethered 
upon  the  upper  and  'tween  decks  of  the 
steamer,  the  last  hawser  drawn,  and  the 
ship,  freed  from  its  moorings,  steamed 
out  into  the  bay.  She  had  just  set  sail, 
when  a  mill  whistle  on  shore  announced 
the  noon-day  hour,  at  the  sound  of  which 
a  lively  remembrance  of  the  promise  giv- 
en him  two  days  previous  by  the  stranger 
on  the  bridge— who  had  told  him  that  he 
would  set  sail  on  Monday  morning — came 
to  Allon'smind.  awakening  within  him  an 
increased  interest  in  the  man  who  had 
manifested  so  much  concern  in  regard  to 
his  journey. 

The  prediction  being  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter,  and  his  passage  to  Liverpool 
fully  assured,  Allon  seized  the  first  op- 
porttmity  that'  presented  itself- -which 
came  after  they  had  sailed  some  fifteen 
miles  down  the  bay-to  return  thanks  to 
the  Lord  for  the  kind  providence  shown 
toward  him  during  his  trying  times  of 
doubt  and  urgent  need. 


"Look  here,  Mr.  Elliott.'"  spoke  up  the 
captain,  at  that  moment  coming  forward 
as  far  as  the  fore  hatch,  and  addressing 
the  cattle-master,  "you  have  five  cattle- 
men aboard,  whereas  the  'ship's  list'  calls 
for  four;  therefore,  you  will  have  to  let 
one  be  put  ashore." 

At  this  Mr.  Elliott  attempted  some  lit- 
tle explanation,  but  the  captain  differing 
somewhat  in  his  views  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  at  once  applied  his  lips  to  the 
speaking  tube  that  led  down  into  the  en- 
gine room,  and  gave  orders  for  the  engin- 
eer to  work  up  a  little  to  shoreward. 

As  the  other  cattlemen  were  profes- 
sionals in  the  cattle  shipping  business, 
Allon  realized  that  he  was  the  "extra,"  as 
designated  by  the  captain,  and  that  now 
was  another  time  for  divine  interposition. 
Upon  Mr.  Elliott  approaching  him,  to 
condole  somewhat  upon  the  unlucky  turn 
affairs  had  taken,  Allon  assured  him  that 
no  matter  what  the  captain  proposed  or 
did.  he  was  going  through  to  Liverpool. 
Strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  some  hitch 
or  other,  which  was  never  explained  to 
the  writer,  occurred,  which  compelled  the 
vessel  to  keep  a  straight  course  seaward. 

Some  six  or  seven  days  later,  while  in 
mid-ocean,  the  ship  encountered  a  storm, 
the  like  of  which  it  had  never  passed 
through  before.  It  was  as  though  all  the 
destructive  elements  of  the  universe  were 
combined  to  send  that  particular  vessel  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Raging  for  three  days,  the  storm  beat 
the  sea  up  into  mountain  waves,  which 
after  towering  as  high  as  it  is  possible 
for  water  to  do  and  still  remain  a  compact 
body,  would  topple  over  on  to  the  ship, 
completely  submerging  it  for  the  time 
being. 

The  thunderings,  and  lightnings,  and 
torrents  of  rain  that  followed  wereenough 
to  appal  the  stoutest  heart;  yet  not  a 
sailor  quailed,  neither  did  any  face  take 
on  anxiety,  no.   not   until   a   low.  grating 
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sound  that  issued  from  various  parts  of  the 
ship's  frame  gave  evidence  too  plainly  that 
the  heavy  seas  were  affecting  and  weaken- 
ing the  bolts  and  rivets  that  held  her  to- 
gether. Rolling  heavily  in  the  ocean-swell 
until  her  leewards  would  be  under,  and  on 
rising  again  scoop  up  seas  of  water  that 
would  wash  the  deck,  carrying  every  loose 
thing  before  them,  the  ship  had  the  trial 
of  her  life. 

To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  situation, 
the  fencing  to  which  the  huge  long- 
homed  bullocks  were  tethered  gave  way 
with  a  crash,  and  every  piece  of  lumber 
was  wave-swept  from  the  deck,  while  the 
oxen,  all  down,  bodily  sliding  and  bellow- 
ing with  fright,  turned  the  ship  into  a 
pandemonium  complete. 

And  with  the  exception  of  the  blinding 
flashes  of  lightning,  darkness  was  upon 
the  face  of  the  deep. 

Some  short  time  afterward,  realizing  the 
gravity  of  the  situation,  the  captain  gave 
orders  to  get  the  boats  ready,  and  "stand  by 
all,"  he  cried  in  a  determined  tone  of  voice. 

The  thought  was  awful.  It  simply  im- 
plied that  it  might  become  necessary  to 
abandon  the  ship  and  take  to  the  sea  in 
open  boats,  although  it  was  very  ques- 
tionable if  these  cockle-shell  boats  could 
have  existed  ten  minutes  in  the  sea  that 
was   then  prevailing. 


"I  guess  it's  all  up  with  us,"  incident- 
ally spoke  one  of  the  cattlemen  to  Allon, 
as  the  latter  was  busy  twisting  the  tail  of 
a  large  bullock  to  force  the  brute  to  a 
position  on  the  deck. 

"I  am  going  to  Liverpool  on  the  Bar- 
rowmore"  replied  Allon,  in  a  confident 
and  emphatic  way. 

But  it  was  no  time  for  discussion,  or 
Allon  might  have  given  a  reason  for  the 
hope  within  him.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
on  December  2,  1885,  or  after  fifteen 
days'  passage,  the  Barrowmore  poked 
her  nose  into  one  of  the  docks  in  Liver- 
pool, with  not  a  man  or  a  beast  looking 
any  the  worse  for  the  terrible  experience 
passed  through. 

Three  days  later,  Allon  reached  his 
home  in  Derbyshire,  a  sadder  and  a  wiser 
man,  and  with  a  determination  to  learn 
better  the  "ways"  of  the  L(  rd  as  they 
should  be  shown  him  through  the  proper 
channel — the  Holy  Priesthood ;  one  of  the 
principal  injunctions  of  which  is,  to  "let 
everything  be  prepared  beforehand,"  as 
by  so  doing  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
assist  the  Lord  in  His  latter-day  work 
much  more  than  we  can  if  we  adhere  to 
and  pursue  our  own  interpretations  and 
consequent  course  of  conduct,  as  did 
Allon. 

John  Powell. 
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A  DREAM  AND  ITS  FULFILLMENT. 


N  the  spring  of  1902,  Elder  J.  G. 
Nebeker,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
myself  traveled  as  companions 
in  the  mission  field.  During  our  sojourn 
we  met  with  some  opposition,  which 
caused  us  to  seek  the  Lord  for  help. 

His  ear  was  not  d<  af ,  He  heard  our 
prayers  and  answered  them  to  our  satis- 
faction. I  will  try  and  tell  you  about  one 
great  testimony  we  received  in  answer  to 
prayer. 


Our  prayers  were  for  the  Lord  to  open 
up  the  way  that  we  might  see  the  fruits 
of  our  labors.  April  10,  1902,  we  stopped 
at  Brother  Edwards'  place,  situated  north- 
west of  Aberdeen  City,  on  what  is  known 
as  Jones'  creek,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
After  going  to  bed,  I  dreamed  about  as 
follows: 

We  came  to  a  creek,  and  I  saw  plenty 
of  fish  in  it,  of  all  kinds,  good  and  bad, 
large  and   small.     As  we  were  very  hun- 
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gry,  I  insisted   that  we    catch  a  mess  for 
dinner. 

I  mounted  a  large  cypress  stump  in  the 
center  of  the  creek,  when  presently  fish 
came  up  all  aroimd  for  food.  I  turned 
and  asked  Elder  Nebeker  to  throw  me  a 
stick  to  kill  them  with.  He  threw  me  one, 
but  it  broke  when  I  made  an  attempt  to 
kill  them.  I  waded  out  to  the  bank  of 
the  creek  .and  secured  a  strong  oak  stick. 
I  then  went  back  upon  the  cypress  stump 
and  waited  for  fish  to  put  in  their  appear- 
ance. At  length  they  came  as  before.  I 
killed  four  and  wounded  a  large  one — 
they  were  trout.  I  then  awoke  from  my 
dream. 

At  breakfast  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
tell  my  dream,  and  that  I  was  impressed 
that  we  would  baptize  someone  soon. 
Brother  Edwards  and  family  remarked 
that  no  one  in  the  neighborhood  would 
join  the  Mormons,  as  all  were  against  us 
and  our  doctrine.  I  answered  that  we 
would  soon  baptize  someone  into  the 
true  church  of  Christ,  as  my  dream  was 
very  impressive. 

That  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  a 
little  boy  called  at  Brother  Edwards'  place 
and  asked  if  "them  Mormon  preachers 
was  in."  He  was  told  that  they  were. 
He  said,  "Pa  wants  you  preachers  to 
come  over  to  his  place."  I  told  him  we 
would  come  soon,  but  he  insisted  on  us 
going  witli  him,  as  his  pa  wanted  us  to 
come  that  night. 

In  getting  ready  to  start  I  said  to 
Brother  Edwards'  people,  I  think  Mr. 
Jones  wants  us  to  baptize  them.  We 
had  stayed  with  them  some  time  before, 
and  had  tried  to  teach  them  the  Gospel, 
but  had  no  idea  that  the  Gospel  seed 
had  taken  root  so  soon.  But  it  was  true. 
God  had  prepared  their  hearts  to  receive 
the  truth  as  we  in  our  weakness  had  taught 
it  to  them.  We  accordingly  accompanied 
the  boy  on  his  way  to  his  father's  home. 
When   we  arrived,  they   were  all   much 


pleased  to  see  us.  They  then  told  us. 
"Grandma  had  a  vision  last  night.  It 
was  shown  her  that  you  Elders  were  tin- 
true  servants  of  God.  and  could  lay  on 
hands,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  would  follow, 
and  that  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true  prophet 
of  God.  Also  that  the  Gospel  had  been 
restored  to  the  earth  in  its  fulness."  She 
told  many  things  which  were  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Gospel.  She  was  like  Paul 
— she  had  seen  a  vision,  and  she  was  con- 
vinced that  we  were  true  servants  of  God. 

After  seeing  their  faith  and  listening 
to  their  testimony,  I  proceeded  to  tell 
them  that  God  had  shown  to  me  in  a 
night  dream  that  we  were  to  baptize  some- 
one. I  likewise  told  them  my  dream,  and 
how  I  was  impressed. 

Mrs.  Jones  remarked,  "Yes,  Mr.  Jones 
is  the  large  fish;  he  wants  to  be  baptized, 
but  is  coming  down  with  the  mumps." 
We  tried  to  persuade  them  to  wait  until 
Mr.  Jones  was  ready.  Grandma  Jones 
could  not  entertain  the  idea.  She  said 
the  angel  had  shown  her  that  she  must 
not  delay  matters.  We  baptized  the  old 
lady  and  two  of  Mr.  Jones'  daughters; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  decided  to  wait  a  few 
days  until  he  was  well.  I  called  on  Elder 
Nebeker  to  do  the  baptizing.  It  being 
his  first  attempt,  he  did  not  thoroughly 
immerse  one  of  the  young  ladies;  I  insist- 
ed that  she  be  baptized  again.  The  break- 
ing of  the  stick  referred  to  in  my  dream 
answering  the  above,  and  the  large  fish  I 
wounded,  as  seen  in  my  dream,  1  caught 
in  a  few  days,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  and  wife  we  baptized, fulfilling 
my  dream  to  the  letter. 

A  few  days  after.  I  chanced  to  walk 
where  we  had  been  baptizing,  and  I  saw 

the  cypress  Stump  the  very  one  I  saw  in 
my  dream,  also  the  bank  where  Elder 
Nebeker  gave  me  the  stick  that  broke. 
Previous  to  our  baptizing  I  had  never  vis- 
ited the  spot,  only  saw  it  in  a  dream  or 
vision. 
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I  conclude  by  bearing  my  testimony.  I 
know  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet  of  God,  and 
that  Brigham  Young  was  his  legal  succes- 
sor, and  all  in  their  order  down  to  Joseph 


F.  Smith,  the  present  Prophet  and  Seer. 
Flesh  and  blood  has  not  revealed  it  unto 
me,  but  my  Father  in  heaven.  This  is  one 
of  the  many  testimonies  I  received  while 
on  my  mission  F.  X.  Millet. 
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F  a  blind  man  were  asked,  "What 
would  you  give  to  have  your  eye- 
sight restored?"  he  woidd  say  "All 
I  possess  or  may  possess,"  thus  putting 
the  possession  of  perfect  eyesight  beyond 
all  price.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
know  intimately  C.  B.  Rouss,  the  million- 
aire, of  Broadway,  New  York.  He  had 
the  misfortune  to  become  blind.  So  much 
did  he  feel  the  loss  of  his  visual  organs 
that  he  offered  one  million  dollars  to  any 
one  who  could  restore  his  eyesight,  but 
no  one  came  to  his  aid,  and  he  died  soon 
after.  Many  of  us  do  not  appreciate  the 
blessings  pertaining  to  the  enjoyment  of 
our  five  senses  until,  by  misfortune,  we 
lose  either  of  them. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  little  arti- 
cle had  the  ability  or  desire  to  become  a 
magician  or  an  expert  in  sleight-of-hand 
performances,  it  might  amuse  them  to 
know  what  one's  first  lesson  would  be. 
He  would  be  told  to  walk  leisurely  the 
length  of  a  block  of  buildings  and  then 
describe  in  detail  what  he  saw.  This,  he 
must  keep  up  until  he  can  describe  ob- 
jects and  people  after  a  running  trip. 
This  means  that  he  must  cidtivate  the 
art  of  seeing  things  in  a  hurried  way,  so 
quickly  that  he  may  be  able  to  describe 
men,  women,  children,  store  windows, 
and  their  contents,  at  a  glance.  This 
study  is  kept  up  until  the  pupil  sees 
quickly,  hears  quickly,  and  knows  almost 
everything  about  visible  objects  in- 
stantly. 

The  ability  to  tell  accurately  what  we 
see  is  an  art  that  must  be  acquired.      No 


detective  can  be  a  success  without  being  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer  of  both  sexes. 
This  brings  into  play  the  eyes  and  the 
memory.  Let  us  try,  as  an  experiment 
to  recall  the  transactions  of  the  day,  the 
kind  of  people  we  have  met,  their  dress 
and  other  peculiarities.  Nearly  every- 
body learns  faster  by  means  of  what  they 
see  than  what  they  read.  It  seems  as 
though  the  sights  and  scenes  are  photo- 
graphed upon  the  brain;  it  seems  to 
bring  up  from  memory  the  forms  and 
features  of  lost  friends  and  individuals  we 
have  known. 

Those  who  have  been  born  blind  tell 
us  they  imagine  sight  to  be  something 
they  can  feel,  something  tangible  to  the 
sense  of  touch,  for  never  having  seen, 
they  cannot  know  the  ecstacy  of  possess- 
ing the  faculty. 

My  object  in  attempting  to  interest  our 
readers  is  to  induce  each  to  studiously 
look  into  things  with  keen  interest,  to  ac- 
quire the  art  of  seeing  and  the  ability  to 
describe  what  we  see.  The  traveler  who 
goes  around  the  world  without  seeing 
what  is  around  him  may  as  well  stay  at 
home.  He  is  neither  benefitted  himself 
nor  can  he  tell  what  he  has  seen  to  inter- 
est others. 

There  is  no  religious  body  that  are  as 
great  travelers  as  the  Mormons.  Our 
missionaries  should  be  veritable  lexicons 
of  descriptive  travel.  They  would,  if  they 
possessed  the  ambition  to  see  everything 
around  them  quickly,  be  able  to  entertain 
their  friends  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
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Often  the  objects  that  are  around  us 
daily  are  those  we  know  the  least  about. 
Take,  for  example  the  trees  in  our  school 
house  block.  Who  can  tell  us  their 
names?  Who  can  visit  a  beautiful  flower 
garden  and  tell  us  the  names  and  char- 
acter of  the  different  plants  or  describe 
the  ordinary  garden '?  Who  amongst  us 
ever  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  by  what 
mysterious  agency  those  big  electric  cars 
filled  with  people  go  up  the  hills  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed?  These  are  everyday  ob- 
jects seen  but  never  looked  into. 

It  is  partly  laziness  and  partly  indiffer- 
ence that  makes  us  blind  to  things  near- 
by. It  should  be  our  business  to  use  our 
eyes  in  a  more  searching  manner.  When 
once  we  have  peered  into  objects  closely, 
we  should  be  able  to  know  something  of 
the  true  character  and  inwardness  of 
everything  we  see.  This  is  the  trae  use 
of  our  eyes,  and  then  to  be  able  to  tell 
what  we  see.  The  physiognomist,  who 
being  a  keen  observer,  when  looking  at  a 
person  tells  what  the  governing  traits  of  a 
man's  character  are.  A  good  newspaper 
reporter  knows  his  man  at  a  glance  and 
can  read  him  by  the  signs  imprinted  in 
his  form  and  features.  He  can  also  de- 
scribe people  as  he  sees  them,  their 
manner  and  actions,  also  their  peculiar- 
ities. This,  with  a  good  memory,  enables 
him  to  rejiort  conversation  in  a  careful 
and  accurate  manner. 

The  war  correspondent  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional descriptive  ability.  He  must  be 
brave,  alert,  untiring,  self-sacrificing,  be 
able  to  see  and  describe  the  grand  and 
solemn  incidents  of  war:  he  must  be  a 
man  of  good  address  and  great  intelli- 
gence. Through  his  eyes  the  brain  answers 
back  by  vivid  description  all  he  sees. 

To  be  well  informed,  we  must  be  en- 
quirers, we  must  ask  questions,  and  try 
and  find  out  all  we  can  of  the  things  we 
see.  Let  ns  acquire  the  habit  of  telling 
what  kind  of  clouds  fill  the  upper  deep: 
are  they  rain  clouds  or    are   they   simply 


clouds  without  rain?  They  are  all  classi- 
fied and  a  little  study  will  tell  us  of  their 
true  character.  Do  we  ever  notice  bar- 
ometers or  thermometers  ?  do  we  look  into 
our  own  anatomies?  do  we  know  what 
kind  of  a  house  we  live  in'?  The  world  is 
filled  with  beauty.  The  tiny,  damp  mould 
looks  like  a  forest  under  the  microscope: 
the  sand  on  the  shore  of  our  lake  looks 
like  little  globes  when  seen  under  a  mag- 
nifying glass:  the  little  plant  lice,  hardly 
visible  to  our  rmrried  vision,  become 
monsters  under  the  lens.  It  would  take 
a  long  time  to  tell  what  the  microscope 
reveals.  Yet  it  is  a  study  of  the  most  at- 
tractive character.  The  unseen  world  is 
more  marvelous  than  objects  we  can  see 
around  us.  All  of  these  interesting  ob- 
jects make  us  value  our  eyesight  more 
than  ever. 

Our  eyes  must  be  treated  carefully: 
they  must  not  be  abused,  they  can  only 
stand  just  so  much  work.  Do  not  strain 
them.  The  little  globes  of  liquid  that  are 
the  windows  of  the  soul  are  in  themselves 
objects  of  beauty.  As  the  lens  is  to  the 
camera,  so  are  the  eyes  to  the  brain;  one 
receives  impressions  mechanically,  the 
other  mentally.  Both  are  beyond  de- 
scription by  finite  man.  both  show 
the  handiwork  of  God,  both  show  how 
little  we  know, 

The  only  time  when  our  vision  should 
be  defective  is  when  we  see  the  faults  and 
failings  of  others.  Often  our  eyes  be- 
come magnifying  lenses  that  enlarge  the 
faults  and  omit  the  better  traits  of  our 
friends.  When  this  is  the  case,  let  us 
look  within  ourselves,  then  will  our  char- 
ity for  others'  failings  become  developed. 
We  all  make  a  secret  of  our  own  defects. 
Let  us  lie  as  merciful  with  the  faults  of 
others.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
self.  To  know  ourselves  is  a  great  ac- 
complishment, to  have  charity  forothers 
a,  greater  one.  Eternal  life  should  be  the 
target  for  our  eves,  lei  nothing  divert  us 
from  reaching  that  goal .    ('.  R.  Savage. 
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BOWLING  ALLEYS. 

I  -  I  QUESTION  has  been  asked 
I  ^^  I  respecting  the  position  we 
IJ«£25y»l  should  take  concerning  howl- 
|g^yay|  jng  alleys  as  places  of  amuse- 
ment in  the  communities  of  our 
young  people.  A  game  of  nine- 
pins is  in  itself  a  very  harmless 
exercise,  and  is  often  found  in 
-  the  gymnasiums  of  educational 
institutions,  where  students  seek 
one  form  of  exercise  or  another 
for  the  purpose  of  relief  during  long 
hours  of  study.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
bowling  alley  established  in  a  town  often 
becomes  one  of  the  worst  nuisances  that 
can  beset  the  life  of  young  men.  In  the 
first  place,  those  who  run  such  an  estab- 


lishment must  make  charges  for  the 
game,  and  the  regulation  is  that  the  loser 
bears  the  expense.  This  is  perhaps  as 
harmless  a  form  of  gambling  as  one  could 
expect  in  ordinary  pastime ;  but  gambling 
is  by  no  means  the  most  serious  conse- 
quence that  comes  from  a  bowling  alley. 
It  soon  becomes  a  resort  for  all  the  young 
boys  of  the  town.  Only  two  or  four  at 
most  can  play  at  one  time.  All  the  rest 
of  the  boys  become  onlookers,  who  idle 
away  hours  and  hours  of  time  that  affords 
them  no  substantial  recreation  and  which 
leads  to  a  spirit  of  hoodlumism  and  friv- 
olous indolence. 

A  bowling  alley  is  a  rendezvous  that 
educates  boys  in  idle  habits,  bad  lan- 
guage, and  vicious  practices.  It  is  no 
answer  to  say  that  certain  proprietors 
will  not  permit  boys  to  lounge  about  such 
places.  The  fact  is,  the  game  is  really 
spirited  only  in  the  presence  of  specta- 
tors :  and  the  proprietor  may  answer  for 
the  presence  of  a  great  number  by  saying 
they  expect  to  play  when  their  turn 
comes.  The  testimony  generally  of  those 
who  have  had  experience  of  such  places 
in  our  communities  is,  that  they  are  pub- 
lic nuisances,  where  cigarette  smoking, 
foul  language,  tippling,  and  other  vicious 
practices  are  hatched.  Keepers  of  such 
places  of  amusement  sometimes  argue 
that  the  bowling  alley  is  safe  because  it 
is  not  run  in  connection  with  a  saloon. 
But  boys  get  worked  up  into  a  feverish 
state  of  excitement,  and  are  quite  as  wil- 
ling to  wager  the  drinks  on  a  game  of 
ninepins  as  upon  a  deck  of  cards,  and 
they  leave  the  bowling  alley  too  fre- 
quently to  enter  the  saloon,  and  the  well- 
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beaten  tracks  from  the  one  to  the  other  at- 
test the  kinship  that  exists  between  them. 

Bowling  alleys  are  also  places  where 
harmless  cigarettes  and  mild  cigars  can 
be  purchased  and  the  smoking  habit  ac- 
quired. Notice  what  per  cent  of  the  boys 
who  rendezvous  at  bowling  alleys  are  cig- 
arette smokers,  and  it  will  not  be  dfticult 
to  determine  whether  Latter-day  Saints 
ought  to  permit  their  boys  to  go  to  such 
places.  There  are  men  and  women  of 
various  nationalities  who  believe  in  the 
use  of  wine,  beer,  and  tobacco;  who  put 
beer  and  wine  upon  their  tables  to  drink; 
and  who  don't  object  to  their  sons  smok- 
ing as  soon  as  they  are  old  enough,  in 
their  judgment,  to  look  well  with  a  cigar 
in  their  mouth.  People  who  thus  view 
life  and  its  pleasurable  pastimes  could 
not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  a  bowl- 
ing alley,  and  would  have  no  hesitancy 
in  taking  to  such  places  both  their  sons 
and  their  daughters. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  are  making 
through  their  various  organizations 
among  the  young  people  a  most  strenu- 
ous effort  to  inculcate  the  Word  of  Wisdom 
and  encourage  industrious  and  studious 
habits  among  the  youth  of  Zion.  Parents 
doubtless  feel    greatly    aggravated   when 


the  professional  amusement  maker  estab- 
lishes a  resort  or  rendezvous  in  their 
midst  whose  tendency  and  education  are 
harmful  to  the  higher  and  nobler  educa- 
tion of  their  sons  and  daughters.  It  is 
doubly  aggravating  when  those  who  pro- 
fess to  be  Latter-day  Saint*,  for  the  sake 
of  pecuniary  advantages,  will  establish  a 
nuisance  that  sooner  or  later  will  prove 
seriously  detrimental  to  hundreds  of 
young  people  in  a  community  whose  high 
moral  standard  it  is  their  calling  to  pro- 
mote. 

The  subject  calls  to  mind  the  important 
fact  that  young  people  require  amuse- 
ments, and  that  the  authorities  of  a  stake 
and  ward  may  very  properly  give  their 
attention  to  the  question  of  amusements 
for  the  young  people.  The  pleasure  resorts 
of  our  young  should  have  the  watchful 
and  supervising  care  both  of  parents  and 
of  those  holding  the  priesthood;  and  our 
young  people  should  be  given  over  to  the 
professional  amusement  makers  just  as 
little  as  possible,  and  only  when  neces- 
sary, and  in  such  cases  as  the  theatre  and 
concert,  where  surveillance  can  be  kept 
and  the  results  of  evil  associations  are 
not  so  strongly  felt. 

Joseph  F.  Smith. 
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DUTIES  OF  A  WARD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


THE  word  duty  is  perhaps  made 
to  do  more  work  in  our  ordi- 
nary ethical  and  religious  vo- 
cabulary than  any  other  word 
in  our  language.  The  fact  that  no  other 
word  carries  with  it  so  nearly  anil  so 
plainly  the  meaning  of  the  idea  for  which 
it  stands,  may  be  offered  as  a  reason  for 
its  frequent  use.  It  might  lie  said  that 
we  heal'  this  term  used,  in  set  phrase,  so 
often  in  sermons,  exhortations, and  testi- 
monies, that  our  minds  become,  in  a  sense. 


callous  from  its  ordinary  repetition,  and 
inactive  to  the  appeals  made  through  it. 
This  in  a  degree  is  true.  We  speak  in  a 
general  and  in  a  more  or  less  indefinite 
way  of  our  duties  and  responsibilities  as 
Church  members,  without  feeling  in  the 
fullest  what  these  words  imply.  The  sig- 
nal of  danger  should  lie  raised  lest  these 
terms,  once  so  dignified  and  full  of  mean- 
ing, drop  into  mere  cant  and  become  the 
medium  of  lip  service  only. 

Duty,   as    understood    by    t  he  writer,    is 
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moral  and  religious  obligation  to  do  cer- 
tain things  which,  according  to  his  stand- 
ard of  morals  and  religions  thinking,  will 
result  in  good:  and  to  refrain  from  doing 
anything  that  would  antagonize  the  good. 
It  has  its  negative  as  well  as  its  positive 
phase.  In  the  positive  phase,  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  must  correspond  with  the 
act.  There  is  but  very  little  merit  in 
the  performance  of  duty  for  the  sake  of 
duty.  The  act  should  be  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  whole  being — heart,  head  and 
soul. 

In  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  the  members  have  duties 
in  common  which  need  not  be  mentioned 
in  this  paper.  Those  who  accept  offices 
in  the  Priesthood  take  upon  themselves 
added  duties — duties  pecidiar  to  the  of- 
fices; and  those  who  take  upon  them- 
selves offices  and  positions  in  the  auxil- 
iary organizations  of  theChvirch,  assume 
still  other  duties  such  as  the  office  or 
position  carries. 

In  any  field  of  religious  labor,  the  bur- 
den, if  burden  it  be,  is  duty.  Whenever 
an  obligation  is  aceepted,  duty  puts  in  its 
demands.  If  these  demands  are  satis- 
fied, it  is  well  with  the  laborer;  if  not. 
condemnation  is  his.  Duty  has  its  ori- 
gin and  end  in  God:  indeed,  we  may  say, 
that  it  is  a  part  of  His  will :  then  to  do  it 
is  to  do  His  will.  Most  of  our  duties, 
that  men  see,  are  directly  to  our  fellow 
men,  but  ultimately  to  God.  to  whom  we 
are  responsible. 

To  do  what  we  ought  to  do,  to  think 
and  feel  in  harmony  with  what  we  do; 
this  is  duty  done,  and  it  brings  its  own  re- 
ward. There  is  happiness  in  it,  and  in  it 
we  see  the  "high,  stern-featured  beauty, 
of  plain  devotedness  to  duty." 

The  ward  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ent has  devolving  iipon  him  first,  the 
duties  that  are  common  to  all  members  of 
the  Church;  second,  those  that  are  com- 
mon  in  the  Priesthood   which   he  holds: 


and  third,  the  special  duties  of  his  su- 
perintendency.  These  three  classes  are 
very  closely  related  and  inter-related.  No 
definite  lines  can  be  drawn  except  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion.  It  is  the  latter 
class  that  this  paper  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with. 

It  might  be  said  right  here,  however, 
that  no  superintendent  should  be  handi- 
capped by  carrying  a  load  of  unfulfilled 
duties  of  any  kind.  He  should  have  a 
model  school,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he 
cannot  have  it,  if  he  is  not  a  model  man, 
at  home  as  well  as  before  his  fellows. 
Some  men  are  gifted  with  more  power  in 
certain  directions  than  others.  Some 
men  make  better  superintendents  than 
others,  but  this  doesn't  necessarily  prove 
that  one  lives  up  to  his  duties  better  than 
the  other.  The  superintendent  who  works 
hardest  to  discover  and  develop  his  God- 
given  ability  is  the  one  to  whom  most 
credit  is  due  whether  he  be  eminently 
successful  or  not.  He  is  duty  bound  only 
to  discharge  his  obligations  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  God  being  the  judge. 

Next  to  the  labors  of  the  Bishop  in  a 
ward,  those  of  a  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent are  the  most  important  and  far 
reaching.  The  results  may  be  felt  di- 
rectly round  every  fire  side  in  the  ward, 
and  indirectly  throughout  the  Church, 
and  in  the  missionary  fields.  The  Sun- 
day School  is  a  nursery,  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  the  head  nurseryman.  It  is 
he  who  directs  the  laborers.  He  must 
know  something  about  child  crdture,  for 
he  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  fruits 
of  this  training.  He  should  be  familiar 
with  the  kind  of  instruction  imparted  to 
the  children,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
given,  the  character  of  the  illustrations 
used  and  the  kind  of  moral  stories  told. 
As  a  superintendent,  it  is  his  first  duty 
to  see  that  Latter-day  Saints  are  being 
made  of  the  children.  He  should  know 
each   teacher   in    his   school — not  merely 
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have  a  passing  acquaintance — but  should 
have  a  full,  deep  knowledge  of  each.  The 
teacher  must  be  approached,  helped,  en- 
couraged and  reminded  of  his  duties: 
this  must  all  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  win  for  him  the  teacher's  suppert 
and  confidence.  Where  the  superintend- 
ent and  teachers  understand  each  other, 
much  nn  ire  effective  work  is  done.  The 
superintendent  should  meet  his  teachers 
outside  of  Sunday  School  in  social  gath- 
erings and  at  their  homes;  and  should  cul- 
tivate among  them  at  every  opportunity 
the  spirit  of  brotherly  love.  This  is  a 
lever  with  which  a  school  can  be  raised  to 
a  high  plain  of  usefulness.  The  initia- 
tive must  be  taken  by  the  one  who  stands 
at  the  head  as  leader.  A  superintendent's 
success  depends  not  on  what  he  actually 
does  himself,  but  on  wdiat  he  has  his 
teachers  do;  and  if  the  teachers  are  in 
harmony  with  him  he  can  get  them  to  do 
whatever  he  asks.  He  should  make  him- 
self as  nearly  ideal  in  their  eyes  as  possi- 
ble. The  position  of  a  superintendent 
carries  with  it  the  duty  of  leadership.  If 
the  concert  recitation,  the  9:45  meeting, 
or  any  of  the  other  exercises  or  proceed- 
ings related  to  the  school,  that  take  a  spe- 
cial effort,  are  not  entered  into  by  the 
superintendent  with  zest  and  with  a  spirit 
of  leadership,  that  leaves  no  room  for  ex- 
cuse on  the  part  of  others,  if  he  doesn't 
put  life  and  soul  into  them,  then  humili- 
ating failure  will  be  the  result. 

The  superintendent  who  announces  to 
his  workers  that  "we  will  endeavor  to  do  so 
and  so"  never  gets  it  done.  Definiteness 
and  precision nmst characterize  all  under- 
takings. 

It  goes  without,  saying  that  a  superin- 
tendent ought  to  be  a  teacher  in  the 
broad  sense;  his  teachers  need  a  helping 
hand  sometimes  as  well  as  an  encourag- 
ing word  Then  he  should  be  able  to 
pass  intelligent  judgment  on  work  done 
in  his  school.       It  is   not  enough  that    he 


concern  himself  with  just  the  formalities 
of  the  school.  No  problem  of  teaching 
is  his  to  solve. 

To  secure  regularity  of  attendance, 
punctuality  and  preparation  of  his  teach- 
ers is  another  important  duty  of  a  super- 
intendent. Failure  in  this  particular 
means  chaos  to  the  school.  As  every  su- 
perintendent knows,  his  example  goes  a 
long  way  in  shaping  the  habits  of  his 
teachers.  Unless  he  attends  regularly,  is 
punctual  and  prepared,  what  he  may  say 
to  the  teachers  on  these  topics  will 
have  but  little  effect;  but  with  the  armor 
of  a  good  example,  he  can  attack  these 
evils  with  confidence  and  vanquish  them. 
This  part  of  a  superintendent's  work 
must  not  be  neglected.  A  tight  line  must 
always  be  kept  for  the  working  force  is 
continually  changing,  old  teachers  are  be- 
ing taken  for  other  labors — an  encourag- 
ing feature  to  the  Sunday  School — and 
new  recruits  are  received  into  the  teach- 
ing corps.  These  need  training  in  their 
duties;  they  need  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
the  work  and  to  be  strengthened  in  the 
faith  they  teach.  Here  is  work  for  the 
superintendent. 

A  good  spiritual  atmosphere  does  more 
for  a  school  than  sermons.  The  superin- 
tendent must  be  the  center  from  which 
the  good  influence  radiates.  He  must  be 
pleasant  and  affable  under  all  circum- 
stances. Imagine  the  atmosphere  of  a 
school  where  the  superintendent  stalks 
in  at  the  appointed  time,  a  very  disciple 
(in  manner)  of  Stoicism,  and  maintains 
throughout  the  school  a  frigid  and  un- 
bending attitude.  There  is  no  chance  in 
that  school  for  the  seeds  of  low  to  germi- 
nate, grow,  and  flower.  It  is  then  the 
superintendent's  duty  to  so  order  his  life 
that  he  can  approach  his  God  with  child- 
like confidence,  and  his  fellowmen  with  a 
countenance  beaming  with  the  Chris 
tian  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  ami  chari- 
ty;     especially     charily.        We     are     ;ill 
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familiar  with  the  exposition  of  this 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity  in 
I  Corinthians  13.  Therein  every  Sunday 
School  worker  may  read  his  first  great 
duty.  Love  must  abound  in  the  Sunday 
School.  To  see  that  it  does  is  the  duty 
of  the  superintendent.  No  bad  feelings, 
jealousies,  and  little  bickerings  must  ex- 
ist between  the  workers.  Such  things 
should  be  crowded  out  with  noble  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  of  exalted  things.  The 
superintendent  should  not  look  for  these 
evils  with  the  hope  of  finding  them,  but 
if  they  exist,  he  should  be  the  first  to  de- 
tect them. 

The  superintendent  should  see  that 
every  child  in  his  ward,  of  Mormon  par- 
entage at  least,  is  enrolled  in  his  school. 
If  necessary,  he  should  organize  his 
teachers  into  a  missionary  society  and 
direct  their  work  among  the  unrolled  and 
negligent.  He  should  visit  all  the  homes 
in  his  ward  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
homes  where  little  or  no  interest  is  taken 
in  Sunday  School  work,  much  oftener. 
The  co-operation  of  the  parents  must  be 
secured.  When  distance  and  bad  roads 
are  given  as  an  excuse  for  non-attendance, 
make  special  arrangements  with  some 
good  worker  to  drive  around  and  haul 
the  objectors  to  school.  It  is  easier  to 
call  chickens  than  it  is  to  appease  their 
hunger;  so  it  is  easier  to  get  children  to 
Sunday  School  than  it  is  to  furnish  the 
right  kind  of  food  for  them,  after  they  are 
there.  The  children  must  leave  the 
school  each  Sunday  with  a  desire  to  be 
present  on  the  next.  The  bee  makes 
most  frequent  visits  to  the  flower  that 
furnishes  it  with  the  sweetest  and  most 
abundant  nectar;  so  the  child  will  glad- 
ly attend  the  Sunday  School  that  will 
best  furnish  it  with  what  its  nature 
craves.  The  superintendent  must  under- 
stand the  children  and  love  them.  The 
attitude  of  our  Lord  towards  children 
points   the    way  to  our  success.     If  you 


look  for  it,  you  are  likely  to  see  much  in 
children,  as  they  come  to  you,  that  is  not 
typical  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  but  if. 
as  Coleridge  puts  it: 

O'er  wayward  childhood  wouldst  thou  hold  Arm 

rule, 
And  sun  thee  in  the  light  of  happy  faces; 
Love,   hope  and  patience,  these   must    be   thy 

graces, 
In  thine  own  heart  let  them  first  keep  school. 

You  have  free  access  to  a  child's  soul 
when  you  have  his  love;  you  can  get  his 
love  only  by  loving  him.  This  point  can- 
not be  emphasized  too  much,  because  up- 
on it  all  the  superstructure  of  Sunday 
School  work  rests.  Love  in  some  degree 
finds  an  abiding  place  in  the  souls  of  all 
men.     It  can  be  cultivated. 

The  superintendent  should  have  the  de- 
tails of  his  school  well  in  hand  and  not 
neglect  one  of  them;  so  that,  from  the 
opening  to  the  close  of  school  not  a  jar 
will  be  felt.  He  must  see  that  the  room 
is  clean,  warm,  well  lighted  and  ventilated, 
before  he  asks  people  to  come  into  it.  If 
good  results  are  to  follow,  the  school  must 
be  the  abiding  place  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
and  this  Spirit  is  sensitive  to  sanitary  sur- 
roundings. 

The  superintendent  is  held  wholly  re- 
sponsible for  the  discipline  of  his  school. 
If  he  is  a  natural  disciplinarian  so  much 
the  better,  but  if  he  is  not,  this  subject 
will  require  considerable  thought.  He 
must,  above  all  things,  avoid  being  noisy 
and  disorderly  himself.  No  more  should 
be  said  in  the  general  exercises  than  is 
necessary,  and  that  should  be  said  point- 
edly and  with  a  bearing  and  confidence 
that  demands  attention.  Every  person 
who  is  going  to  take  part  in  the  Sunday 
School  should  know  before  school  opens 
what  part  he  is  expected  to  take,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  misunderstandings  so  fruitful 
of  confusion.  Such  things,  for  example, 
as  failure  to  have  everything  in  readiness 
for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament. 
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or  failure  to  have  someone  appointed  to 
lead  in  the  concert  recitation,  are  fatal  to 
the  discipline  of  the  school.  All  things 
should  be  done  orderly  and  with  dispatch 
— not  hurriedly.  A  gentle  firmness 
should  characterize  the  presiding  officer. 
He  should  be  the  hand  that  holds,  but  at 
the  same  time,  one  that  transmits  a 
warmth  that  melts  all  opposition. 

A  superintendent  should  know  the 
world  is  moving  on  towards  the  Millenni- 
um, and  that  things  are  changing;  that 
progression  is  not  only  the  watchword  of 
the  age,  but  also  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ : 
and  that  the  Sunday  School  must  "keep 
up  with  the  procession."  He  should  be 
ready  and  able  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
get  out  of  last  year's  rut,  to  raise  his  an- 
chor and  set  sail  on  new  seas.  He  should 
keep  in  mind  the  following  quotation 
from  Holmes:  "The  great  thing  in  this 
world  is  not  so  much  where  we  stand,  as 
in  what  direction  we  are  moving;  to  reach 
the  port  of  heaven,  we  must  sail  some- 
times with  the  wind  and  sometimes  against 
it.  but  we  must  sail  and  not  drift  not 
light  anchor."  When  the  rjroper  authori- 
ty visits  his  school  and  makes  a  recom- 
mendation, it  is  his  duty  to  accept  it  and 
immediately  make  it  a  part  of  the  school, 
not  give  passive  approval  to  the  doctrine 
and  go  straightway  and  practice  the  op- 
posite. For  example,  the  concert  recita- 
tion is  recommended  by  the  highest  Sun- 
day School  authority,  and  where  it  is  not 
a  part  of  each  Sunday's  exercises,  the 
superintendent  is  not  in  line  with  his  duty. 


The  Sunday  School  doesn't  exist  for 
its  own  sake,  but  for  the  good  of  the  ward 
and  Church;  so  whenever  the  school  is 
called  upon  for  workers  to  labor  in  wider 
fields,  it  is  at  once  the  duty  and  glory  of 
the  Sunday  School  to  furnish  them. 

Visitors  to  a  Sunday  School,  especially 
if  strangers,  should  be  treated  with  pains- 
taking attention.  The  writer  visited  a 
Sunday  School  not  long  ago  as  a  stranger, 
and  stayed  from  opening  to  closing,  then 
left  the  building  still  a  stranger.  Not  a 
person  deigned  to  speak  to  him.  The 
superintendent  of  that  school  was  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  violation  of  duty.  Certain- 
ly it  might  have  been  just  an  oversight. 

In  conclusion  it  might  be  said,  that  the 
pathway  of  a  Sunday  School  superin- 
tendent is  not  always  strewn  with  roses; 
the  thorns  of  disappointment  and  dis- 
couragement lie  thick  in  places.  There 
is  much,  though,  in  the  labors  of  a  super- 
intendent who  is  loyal  to  duty  that,  on 
serious  reflection,  must  give  him  genuine 
pleasure.  He  does  not  know,  and  per- 
haps never  can  know,  the  full  intent  of 
the  good  he  is  doing.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  is  giving  to  the  school 
the  best  he  has.  the  best  w.ill  come  back 
to  him  and  all  future  generations  in  never 
ending  annuities.  Owen  Meredith  de- 
clared the  truth  when  he  wrote: 

No  life  can  be  pure  in  its  purpose  and  strong  in 

its  strife, 
And  all  life  not  lie  purer  and  stronger  thereby. 

E.  M.  Whitesides. 


3 


HOW  THE  WORK  OF  THE  SECOND  INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT 
CAN  BE  MADE  MOST  INTERESTING  AND  BENEFICIAL. 


E 


CONFESS  my  inability  to  handle 
this  subject  ;is  it  should  !»■ 
handled.  <  >ne  teacher  may  suc- 
ceed in   making  the   work  inter- 


esting anil  beneficial  in  one  way.  Per- 
haps another  teacher  may  fail  and  yet 
use  the  same  methods.  Therefore,  I  shall 
try  to  deal  with    general    topics      the  ones 
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which  appeal  to  me  as  being  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  teachers  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Let  us  discuss  the  subject    under  the 
following  heads: 

1.  Qualifications  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Personality  of  the  teacher. 

3.  Love  for  the  work. 

4.  Preparation  of  lessons: 

(a)  On  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(b)  On  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

5.  Presentation  of  the  lesson. 

6.  Class  discipline. 

7.  Subject  matter. 

To  be  successful  a  teacher  must  be 
qualified  to  teach.  But  qualification  so 
far  as  learning  and  knowledge  of  scrip- 
ture, although  important,  is  not  all  that 
is  desired  or  required.  All  of  the  learn- 
ing of  Lord  Bacon  would  not  enable  a  man 
to  make  an  engine  unless  he  had  first 
practiced  the  trade.  Teachers  must  be 
especially  trained  for  the  work  if  the  best- 
results  are  to  be  attained.  We  need 
teachers  who  are  honest  and  upright. 
We  need  teachers  who  will  look  upon  the 
work  as  being  of  divine  origin  and  who 
will  attend  to  their  duties  at  all  times. 
We  need  teachers  who  are  temperate  in 
all  things  We  need  prayerful  teachers. 
We  need  teachers  who  have  a  living  faith 
in  the  existence  of  a  God. 

The  rjersonal  element  of  the  teacher 
will  determine  to  a  very  large  extent  his 
or  her  success  or  failure  in  making  the 
work  interesting  and  beneficial.  Teachers 
should  make  themselves  strong  in  person- 
ality. The  life  and  character  of  the 
teacher  should  be  beauty  itself.  Beauty 
and  purity  in  the  characters  of  teachers 
leave  their  impress  upon  the  hearts,  lives, 
and  conduct  of  the  young.  The  teacher 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  his  pupils; 
his  mind  comes  in  contact  with  their 
minds;  his  heart  comes  in  contact  with 
their  hearts;  his  disposition  comes  in 
contact    with    their   dispositions.    If   his 


personality  is  positive,  it  counts  more  than 
mechanical  devices.  The  teacher  should 
know  how  to  make  the  good  attractive, 
not  repulsive.  Every  life  is  affected  by 
other  lives.  The  time  to  do  the  moulding 
and  shaping  of  right  character  is  in  child- 
hood. Personal  influence  is  the  greatest 
factor  in  human  life.  Next  to  the  parent, 
the  teacher  has  the  greatest  influence,  as 
well  as  opportunity,  for  character  build- 
ing. A  sweet  and  gracious  voice  is  the 
index  of  a  sweet  and  gracious  nature. 
With  such  a  voice  the  teacher  may  exert 
a  great  influence  for  good.  Soft  answers 
will  avert  wrath  with  its  evil  consequences. 
Longfellow  uttered  a  divine  truth  when 
he  wrote: 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  of  our 
teachers  have  the  greatest  love  for  the 
work,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  others  do  not 
possess  this  great  moving  force.  To  make 
the  work  of  this  department  most  inter- 
esting and  beneficial,  the  teacher  must 
enter  upon  the  work  with  a  spirit  of  love; 
indeed,  he  must  have  a  genuine  love  for 
the  work.  He  must  manifest  this  spirit 
of  love  at  all  times.  His  actions  should 
inform  the  pupils  that  he  really  does  love 
to  be  with  them  every  Sunday  morning 
and  that  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him  to  teach 
them.  You  cannot  deceive  the  children! 
They  will  know  just  exactly  how  the 
teacher  feels.  The  children  will  love  the 
teacher  if  they  feel  that  the  teacher  loves 
them.  This  love  need  not  be  openly  pro- 
claimed, as  the  actions  of  the  teacher  will 
make  apparent  its  presence  or  its  absence. 

It  is  true  that  love  begets  love.  Let  us 
hope  that  each  and  every  teacher  will 
cidtivate  this  spirit  of  love  for  his  pupils 
in  order  that  he,  as  well  as  they,  may  grow 
towards  perfection.  In  this  connection, 
let  us  state  that  example  is  more  power- 
ful than   precept.      Precept    is  valuable. 
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but  it  is  example  that  inspires.  The 
teacher's  own  life  as  shown  in  his  high 
resolutions  and  actions,  his  love  for  his 
work,  his  personal  interest  in  his  pupils, 
the  careers  of  successful  men  and  women 
and  the  striking  incidents  of  their  lives — 
these  are  the  things  which  inspire  the  boy 
and  the  girl  to  noble  deeds. 

The  work  of  this  department  will  not 
be  as  beneficial  as  it  ought  to  be,  unless 
the  subject  of  preparation — home  prep- 
aration— receives  more  attention  from 
pupils  and  teachers.  The  teacher's  prep- 
aration for  the  teaching  exercise  enables 
him  to  present  his  subject  in  a  manner 
interesting  to  the  pupils,  to  illustrate 
vividly,  and  to  be  free  from  any  reference 
to  notes  or  books.  He  will  be  able  to 
hold  the  attention  of  the  class.  The 
pupils  will  not  be  attentive  if  they  are 
not  interested.  The  interest  of  the  pupils 
will  not  be  manifest  if  the  teacher  is  tied 
fast  to  the  questions  and  answers  of  the 
text.  Every  lesson  must  have  a  definite 
purpose.  To  teach  well,  a  teacher  must 
have  in  mind  a  specific  end  to  be  at- 
tained— an  end  toward  which  every  move- 
ment is  directed.  All  examples,  explan- 
ations, and  illustrations  must  be  selected 
with  this  purpose  in  view.  The  subject, 
though  old,  must  be  made  new  by  new 
examples,  and  by  different  forms  of  treat- 
ment and  presentation.  To  secure  this, 
the  subject  to  be  presented  must  be 
brought  fresh  into  the  mind,  even  though 
it  may  have  been  taught  scores  of  times. 

The  assignment  of  subsequent  lessons 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction .  The 
home  preparation  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils,  so  necessary  for  beneficial  work, 
will  be  better  if  this  is  done.  Hence, 
considerable  time  may  profitably  be  spent 
by  the  teacher  in  the  assignment  of  les- 
sons. He  should  indicate  the  vital  points 
and  direct  the  investigation;  he  should 
name  the  references  for  reading.  To  do 
this  wisely  the  teacher  must   possess  this 


advanced  and  fresh  preparation  himself. 
The  best  results  in  this  department  are 
being  attained  by  the  teachers  who  give 
the  most  attention  to  preparation,  espec- 
ially the  preparation  of  the  teacher. 

Teachers  must  pay  more  attention  to 
the  presentation  of  lessons.  They  must 
develop  the  art  of  questioning.  Too 
much  time  must  not  be  spent  in  attempt- 
ing to  question  out  of  the  pupil's  mind,  or 
into  it,  something  which  should  be  told 
him  directly  and  immediately.  It  is  a 
wise  teacher  who  tells  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way.  The 
subject  must  be  developed  in  a  logical 
manner.  Teachers  should  speak  dis- 
tinctly in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice  when 
•  asking  questions.  Test  questions  should 
be  given  with  some  rapidity;  but  ques- 
tions, for  teaching  purposes,  should  be  put 
more  slowly.  If  the  teacher  secures  the 
attention  of  every  member  in  the  class 
and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  every  pupil 
to  answer  every  question  mentally,  he 
reaches  the  ideal  so  far  as  the  art  of 
questioning  is  concerned.  The  lesson 
should  be  presented  and  reviewed  with- 
out the  use  of  books  or  papers. 

I  feel  that  this  paper  would  be  very  in- 
complete, were  nothing  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  discipline.  I  honestly  believe  that 
most  of  our  failures  in  teaching  residt 
from  lack  of  government  rather  than  from 
mere  scholarship.  Good  government 
brings  about  the  real  growth  of  the  child. 
It  does  more  than  prevent  idleness, dislike 
of  study,  disorder,  disobedience,  and  open 
conflict.  It  reqiures  tact  to  govern  ;i 
class  successfully  in  the  Second  Inter- 
mediate Department  of  our  Sunday 
Schools.  Some  writer  has  said  that  it  re- 
quires as  much  ability  to  govern  a  district 
school  properly  as  to  rule  a  kingdom.  It 
requires  even  more  ability  to  govern  some 
of  the  Second  Intermediate  Departments 
of  our  Sunday  Schools.  I  have  heard 
many    of    our    teachers    say.  "I     like    I  lie 
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teaching,  but  I  hate  the  governing." 
How  can  we  secure  this  discipline?  The 
force  system  must  not  be  used.  We  nmst 
aim  at  something  more  than  silence.  It 
is  certainly  a  fact  that  no  good  teaching 
can  be  done  in  a  class  which  is  badly  dis- 
ciplined. In  the  discipline  of  a  class,  we 
must  have  two  important  ends  in  view. 
The  class  must  maintain  the  silence  nec- 
essary for  the  work  to  move  on  easily  and 
without  friction  or  interruption.  Then, 
through  habitual  obedience  to  the  teach- 
er's directions,  the  pupil  will  develop  the 
power  of  self-control.  Intelligent  interest 
in  the  subject,  a  genuine  love  for  the 
work,  and  the  full  occupation  of  the  time, 
are  the  three  most  efficient  means  of  pre- 
venting disorder  and  securing  attention. 
Noise  does  not  command  attention.  The 
voice  of  the  teacher  should  be  low,  clear, 
and  decisive.  The  teacher  must  not  con- 
stantly call  for  order  as  it  will  impress 
the  pupils  with  the  idea  that  the  class  is 
disorderly  and  that  the  teacher  cannot 
help  it.  A  quiet  word  to  the  offender,  a 
look  or  a  sign,  are  better  than  the  open 
correction.  The  child  must  be  taught  to 
be  obedient,  patient,  kind,  truthful,  and 
humble.  The  effect  of  the  class  discipline 
is  lasting.  It  tells  for  good  or  evil  upon 
the  future  life  of  the  child.  Thorough 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
one  of  the  best  aids  in  class  discipline. 


The  subject  matter  requires  some  at- 
tention. We  all  agree  that  the  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  should  be  of  a 
historical  nature.  Abstract  truths  are  of 
little  value  in  the  ethical  and  religious 
training  of  the  young.  These  truths 
should  be  embodied  in  incidents  of  real 
life.  Then  they  will  seize  the- attention 
of  our  boys  and  girls,  and  be  fixed  in 
their  memories:  We  must  not  expect  to 
make  the  child  virtuous  by  giving  him 
maxims. 

The  work  of  the  third  year  deals  with 
the  history  of  the  Church.  This  should 
be  full  of  interest  as  the  most  helpful  re- 
ligious study  for  the  young  is  the  study 
of  the  great  and  good  men  and  women 
who  have  wrought  the  best  things  in  life. 

The  stories  from  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  Bible  are  considered  during  the  fourth 
year.  In  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
let  us  guard  our  children  against  the 
cruel  shock  of  having  to  unlearn  anything 
in  after  life,  which  they  learn  now. 
Oriental  customs  should  be  explained  and 
Oriental  scenes  should  be  described.  We 
should  see  that  our  children  get  correct 
and  none  but  correct  impressions  of 
Bible  truths.  We  will  add  interest  to  the 
work  if  we  encourage  the  children  to  find 
the  places  and  trace  the  journeys  to  which 
they  refer  on  maps.  Children  are  inter- 
ested in  geography  at  this  time. 

■I.  H.  Coombs. 


MEMORY  EXERCISES. 


OUR  Sunday  Schools  have  been  es- 
^  tablished  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
'WS$.  ing  to  children  a  religious  train- 
ing which  will  result  in  right  action, 
correct  conduct,  faith  in  God  and  His 
authorized  servants,  and  a  love  for  all 
that  is  good.  What  a  wonderful  and  far- 
reaching  work  is  placed  upon  a  Sunday 


School  teacher  when  she  steps  before  a 
class,  whose  ages  vary  from  eight  to 
twelve,  and  instructs  them  in  principles 
which  will  be  for  their  earthly  welfare 
and  eternal  happiness.  Children  at  this 
early  period  of  life  have  minds  that  are 
wide  awake,  and  memories  that  are  ex- 
ceedingly keen.      Great   care   should  be 
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exercised  in  giving  them  proper  and  last- 
ing impressions. 

Memory  is  their  characteristic  faculty. 
It  receives  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and 
retains  with  remarkable  tenacity  the  per- 
ceptions of  each  day.  It  is  the  guardian 
angel  of  each  little  soul,  recording  the 
records  of  lives,  "storing  the  mind,-'  not 
cramming,  with  useful  lessons.  Memory, 
then,  is  the  faculty  which  is  to  be  es- 
pecially trained  and  exercised  in  child- 
hood, with  appropriate  exercies. 

These  exercises  should  be  selected  by 
the  teacher  according  to  the  capacity  or 
power  of  the  pupils  to  understand;  and 
according  to  their  value  and  the  influence 
they  may  exert. 

Memory  exercises  can  be  used  in  all 
work.  For  convenience  we  will  discuss 
them  as  used  in  the  Regular  Lesson  Re- 
views, and  Special  Work. 

Every  regular  lesson  must  become  a 
memory  exercise,  if  the  lesson  presented 
is  to  accomplished  its  aim  or  object. 
If  it  does  not  the  lesson  is  a  failure, — 
and  precious  time  is  wasted.  A  teacher 
should  study  the  lesson,  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  it  and  select  the 
points  which  have  the  greatest  bearing 
on  life,  which  are  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  which  will  make  strong  Latter- 
day  Saints  of  the  children.  These  are 
the  things  to  be  emphasized  and  indeli- 
bly stamped  upon  memory's  book.  The 
little  details  and  parts  of  the  lesson  are 
interesting,  but  the  mistake  must  not  be 
made  by  laying  too  much  stress  upon 
them  and  neglecting  the  general  truth, 
and  other  Gospel  points. 

In  the  system  in  present  use  in  the 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
a  lesson  outline  is  given  for  each  Sun- 
day's work.  Let  us  examine  lesson  1  for 
the  year  1904. 

The  subject  is  '•The  Creation."  The 
general  truth  to  be  taught  is, — "God  cre- 
ated   all    things;"— but    in    studying   the 


lesson,  we  find  that  "God  created  man  in 
His  own  image,"  a  very  important  Gospel 
principle  not  to  be  neglected  or  lost  sight 
of: — also.  "God  blessed  the  seventh  day. 
and  sanctified  it."  and  "He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,"  a  thing  that  memory  shoidd 
know  so  thoroughly  that  it  becomes  a 
habit  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath. 

According  to  the  lesson  two  valuable 
points  must  be  learned  besides  the  gen- 
eral truth.  These  are  the  parts  to  be  em- 
phasized and  memorized,  and  not  the 
facts  that  the  dry  land  was  called  "earth" 
on  the  third  day,  and  whales  were  created 
on  the  fourth  day. 

All  lessons  have  a  general  truth  to  de- 
velop, while  some  may  have  seA'eral  im- 
portant parts,  as  the  one  explained. 

After  having  made  selection  of  parts 
to  teach,  the  cpiestion  "How  to  teach 
them?"  must  be  considered.  An  outline 
is  a  plan  of  study  and  the  greatest  good 
can  only  come  by  working  out  the  proper 
method  before  attempting  to  present  a 
lesson. 

Assign  portions  of  reading  matter  to 
pupils,  and  have  them  give  the  contents 
to  the  class.  A  verse  to  memorize  should 
be  assigned  occasionally. 

The  giving  of  plain  facts  solely  for  the 
knowledge  they  may  hold  will  not  alone 
make  a  child  religious,  but  the  teacher 
should  impart  religious  truths  every  day 
of  the  week  (not  Sundays  only)  by  pre- 
cept and  example.  Do  not  do  all  the 
work  for  the.  pupils,  but  let  them  under- 
stand  that  the  success  of  every  lesson  de- 
pends upon  what  they  can  do. 

Appropriate  stories  illustrating  truths 
will  be  found  very  helpful  in  training  the 
memory.  Events  which  occurred  years 
ago,  can  lie  brought  vividly  before  the 
mind  by  telling  and  comparing  some 
even!  which  is  within  the  child's  experi- 
ence. Frequent  illustrations  make  the 
work  interesting  and  if  that  can  lie  accom- 
plished children  will  Love  Sunday  School. 
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Pictures  are  wonderful  incentives  to 
mind  action.  The  language  of  all  nations 
is  found  in  pictures.  Brief  questions  and 
explanations  about  pictures  will  fix  in  the 
mind  knowledge  by  sight  and  hearing. 
Sometimes  after  a  picture  has  been 
studied,  require  pupils  to  give  exactly 
what  they  saw  and  learned  from  it. 

A  small  blackboard  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  articles  that  can  be  brought  into  a 
class  room.  Always  reach  the  memory 
through  as  many  of  the  senses  as  possi- 
ble. Maps,  outlines  of  journeys,  location 
of  cities,  voyages  across  the  deep,  can  be 
drawn  by  teacher  and  pupils.  Attention 
is  secured  and  impressions  linked  to  what 
the  memory  already  controls. 

Songs  and  gems  make  excellent  mem- 
ory exercises.  Beautiful  ideas  are  ex- 
pressed in  them,  and  time  is  well  spent  in 
teaching  them.  Objects  of  historical  in- 
terest brought  before  pupils  will  make 
work  agreeable,  and  what  is  agreeable  is 
generally  easily  retained  by  memory. 
Children  love  to  see  and  handle,  thus  re- 
ceiving impressions  through  sight,  feel- 
ing, and  hearing. 

Generally  a  recitation  of  a  lesson  is 
incomplete  without  considerable  review 
work.  Reviewing  is  testing  former  les- 
sons. Drive  the  nail  this  Sunday  and 
clinch  it  the  next, — drive  them  during  the 
year  and  fasten  them  more  firmly  the  next. 
What  knowledge  the  pupil  acquires  in 
one  lesson  he  should  give  an  account  of 
in  review. 

In  selecting  exercises  for  review  the 
principal  parts  of  the  previous  lesson  or 
lessons,  should  be  presented.  Constant 
repetition  is  necessary  to  fix  the  elevating 
and  noble  truths  of  Sunday  School 
thought.  The  review  gives  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  former  lesson  and 
the  one  to  be  presented.  The  welding  of 
that  link  will  depend  upon  the  manner  of 
giving  the  review,  and  the  interest  aroused. 
Short   questions  and  brief   answers  will 


fix  the  knowledge  and  prepare  it  for  fu- 
ture use.  Question  skillfully  and  mani- 
fest a  deep  interest  for  your  pupils,  and 
much  is  accomplished  in  getting  their 
minds  to  act  in  the  proper  lines. 

Sometimes  the  class  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  One  division  asking 
questions  of  the  other.  For  a  change  as- 
sign portions  to  be  memorized  exactly  by 
several  pupils  for  review,  others  being 
required  to  give  a  little  talk  from  memory 
about  what  they  read  or  hear.  A  plan  of 
having  the  pupils  formulate  questions  on 
the  lesson  and  asking  them  of  the  teacher, 
shows  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and 
class.  If  in  the  process  of  review  ignor- 
ance is  revealed,  it  is  certain  that  the 
learner  has  been  neglectful  or  the  lesson 
without  pleasing  interest. 

SPECIAL  EXERCISES. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
the  best  thoughts  of  great  and  good  men 
that  the  class  can  comprehend  them. 
Birthdays  of  noted  men  and  women  of 
the  Church  may  be  fittingly  celebrated  by 
giving  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  their 
lives,  and  reading  and  reciting  what  they 
have  written,  or  what  others  have  written 
about  them.  Passages  from  the  Bible, 
Book  of  Mormon,  and  other  Church  works 
are  very  valuable  in  training  the  spiritual 
side  of  life.  The  Articles  of  Faith,  Ten 
Commandments,  the  Sacramental  bless- 
ings, and  "Oh !  My  Father"  are  all  excel- 
lent memory  training  exercises.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Fast  day  exercises  and  other 
days  when  time  will  permit  could  be  de- 
voted to  gem  thoughts,  having  the  whole 
class  commit  them  to  memory.  Endless 
repetition  or  repeating  over  and  over  a 
sentence  to  be  memorized  without  giving 
thought  to  it  is  of  little  value,  as  the 
mind  will  naturally  wander  away.  This 
method  develops  mind  wandering. 

Simple  ideas  can  become  a  part  of  a 
child's  knowledge  more  easily  than   com- 
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plex,  and  few  ideas  quicker  than  many. 
But  the  "complex"  and  "many  ideas"  can 
"become  his  knowledge,  gradually  and 
rapidly  if  some  thought  and  explanation 
■are  given,  and  the  intellect  kept  agree- 
-ably  occupied. 

One  method  of  committing  a  gem  or 
passage  to  memory  is  to  find  the  briefest 
sentence,  phrase,  or  clause  that  makes 
sense,  then  add  to  the  part  selected,  modi- 
fiers found  in  the  original  gem,  one  at  a 
time  until  the  whole  sentence  is  restored. 
Special  emphasis  being  given  each  time 
to  the  new  rjart  added,  and  also  explana- 
tions on  the  words,  if  necessary.  This  is 
a  method  of  taking  to  pieces  and  gradu- 
ally building  up  again.  As  an  example 
take  the  first  and  second  verses  of  Matt., 
3rd  chapter.  "In  those  days  came  John 
the  Baptist,  preaching  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judea.  And  saying.  Repent  ye  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand." 

Short  sentence:  "In  those  days  came 
John,"  What  John  was  it?  In  those 
days  came  John  the  Baptist.  What  was 
he  doing?  Iu  those  days  came  John  the 
Baptist  preaching.  Continue  the  exer- 
cise in  the  same  way. 

Another  method  may  be  used  with  profit : 
Ask  questions  on  each  important  word 
in  the  sentence.  For  the  answer,  have 
the  class  repeat  the  entire  sentence,  em- 
phasizing the  word  which  is  the  answer 
to  the  particular  question. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  if  properly  given, 
the  minds  of  the  pupils  will  be  active  and 
a  lively  and  pleasing  interest  will  be  mani- 
fested, thus  making  the  first  impressions 
strong  and  the  memory  will  be  able  to  re- 
call the  impressions  faithfully. 

THE   VALUE. 

The  value  of  all  training  is  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  which  God  has 
blessed  man  with.  If  the  power  of  mem- 
ory has  been  so  trained  that  young  peo- 


ple will  remember  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord  and  keep  them,  then  the  true 
aim  of  memory  exercises  in  Sunday 
School  has  been  attained.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  giving  children  trash  to 
commit  simply  to  train  the  memory.  That 
power  can  be  exerted  on  things  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

Many  gems  may  be  taught  to  children 
which  they  may  not  thoroughly  compre- 
hend imtil  later  years.  The  past  will  not 
sleep,  but  works  on  and  on  and  has  value 
every  moment.  Some  lessons  learned  in 
childhood  days  have  a  childish  signifi- 
cance, but  when  recalled  in  latter  life 
mean  more,  serve  persons  better,  and  find 
their  places  of  connection  with  new  views 
and  events. 

Many  hundreds  of  people  trace  the 
course  of  life  they  pursue  back  to  some 
beautiful  and  useful  lesson  learned  in 
Sunday  School. 

Memory  exercises  are  not  only  valuable 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  but  for  the 
influence  the  truths  have,  and  the  effects 
they  may  produce.  Development  of  the 
powers  in  a  child  which  will  make  him 
an  honest,  upright,  honorable  and  happy 
man,  which  will  help  him  to  prove  faith- 
ful in  this  life,  and  run  the  race  success- 
fully, is  certainly  a  great  work.  Out  of 
this  work  comes  the  power  to  overcome 
evil,  the  power  to  think  pure  thoughts, 
the  capacity  for  greater  feeling  and  sym- 
pathy with  our  neighbor's  need,  and 
greater  power  to  see  the  beauties  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  be  a  Latter-day  Saint. 

Of  what  use  is  a  memory  gem.  if  a 
child  uses  his  power  to  cheat  his  play- 
mate, to  rob  his  brother,  to  be  st-llish  and 
hateful;  and  when  he  grows  to  manhood, 
be  hardhearted,  and  neglectful  of  duties 
towards  himself  and  his  fellow-man? 

If  Gospel  truths,  land  all  truths  are 
Gospel)  are  taughl  with  Love,  a  desire 
also  to  read  Church  works  and  the  choice 
literature  of  the  world  will  be  created. 
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Acts  of  kindness,  politeness,  love,  and 
sympathy  can  be  traced  to  right  train- 
ing of  the  mind  at  home,  and  at  Sunday 
School. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  value  of  memory's 
work,  we  find  it  in  the  words  of  a  great 
writer,  "Memory  is  the  character  build- 


er. 


Perception,  Reason,  Memory, 
Form  in  the  mind  a  Trinity, 
Each  has  its  special  work  to  do 
Depending  on  the  other  two. 


A, 


Perception  is  the  open  door 

Through  which  the  mind  receives  its  store. 

Which  Reason  classifies,  defines, 

And  to  its  place  each  act  assigns, 

While  Memory,  with  book  and  pen, 

Takes  an  account  of  where  and  when. 

And  how,  each  treasure  rich  is  stored. 
Nor  is  the  least  by  her  ignored. 
Perception  might  all  knowledge  gain, 
Reason  to  the  highest  skill  attain, 
Yet  all  of  no  avail  would  be, 
Should  Memory  misplace  her  key. 

P.  W.  Dunyon. 


WHAT  CIGARETTE  SMOKING  RESULTS  IN. 


I 


N  a  recent  discussion  on  the  bane- 
ful effects  of  tobacco-using,  one 
who  had  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  becoming  acquainted  with 
those  effects  among  the  young  was  most 
positive  on  the  subject.  He  said  that, 
even  in  comparison  with  smoking  a  clay 
pipe  or  cheap  cigars,  smoking  the  ordi- 
nary cigarette  was  most  objectionable.  He 
said  that  a  man  who  indulged  in  it  was 
almost  sure  to  show  his  personal  deterior- 
ation, physically,  mentally  and  morally. 
As  showing  that  this  positive  and  sweep- 
ing opinion  is  by  no  means  exceptional, 
the  Philadelphia  Press  says  that  "the 
press  and  pulpit,  medical  rjrofession,  and 
the  faculty  or  the  schools,"  are  agreed 
"as  to  the  baneful  effects  of  the  habit"  of 
cigarette -smoking  "upon  brain  and  body 
and  morals."  The  Congregationalist  of 
Boston  speaks  of  the  announcement  on 
this  subject  by  Professor  H.  W.  Fisk  of 
the  Preparatory  School  of  the  Northwest- 
ern University,  in  Evanston,  Illinois.  He 
has  declared  to  his  three  hundred  students 
that  they  must  quit  cigarette  smoking  or 
leave  the  school.  ""He  has  studied  the 
habit  carefully,  and  finds  that  it  is  not 
only  injurious  to  health,  but  almost  fatal 
to  good  scholarship.  ****** 
Quite  a   large  per  cent  of    the    number 


[of  cigarette  users]  lose  the  power  to  study 
altogether."  There  are  men  on  every 
side  who  desire  to  influence  the  young  for 
good,  yet  who  set  before  them  the  example 
of  this  baneful  indulgence.  Either  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
doing  more  harm  by  this  example  to  the 
youth  whom  they  influence  than  they  can 
do  of  good  by  all  other  ways,  or  they  are 
unable  to  deny  themselves  in  this  indul- 
gence. In  either  case  they  are  sadly  to 
be  pitied.  Selected. 

OUR   BEAUTIFUL   LANGUAGE. 

A  boy  who  swims  may  say  he's  swum, 
but  milk  is  skimmed  arid  seldom  skum, 
and  nails  you  trim,  they  are  not  trum. 

When  words  you  speak,  these  words 
are  spoken;  but  a  nose  is  tweaked  and 
can't  be  twoken,  and  what  you  seek  is 
never  soken. 

If  we  forget,  then  we've  forgotten;  but 
things  we  wet  are  never  wotten,  and 
houses  let  are  never  lotten. 

The  goods  one  sells  are  always  sold;  but 
fears  dispelled  are  not  dispold,  nor  what 
you  smell  is  never  smoled. 

When  young,  a  top  you  oft  saw  spim; 
but  did  you  see  a  grin  e'er  grun,  or  a  pota- 
to neatly  skun  ? 
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STAKES  OF  ZION  AND  THEIR  PRESI- 
DENTS. 

READ     AT   A    GATHERING   OP    PRESIDENT   ANGUS   M. 
cannon's  FAMILY,  MAY  17,  1903. 


IXTY-NINE  years  ago  today 
(1834)  a  little  boy  was  born.  His 
parents  gave  him  the  names 
Angus   Munn,   and   he  was   al- 


ready a   Cannon,    and  so    he    had   three 


:     PRESIDENT    ANGUS    M.    CANNON. 

names.  His  birthplace  was  one  of  the 
world's  great  cities,  (Liverpool)  and  there 
and  in  the  beautiful  little  Isle  of  Man, 
which  was  the  real  home  and  usual  dwell- 
ing place  of  his  parents  as  well  as  of  most 
of  their  forefathers,   the   first   few   years 


of  his  life  were  spent.      His    father   was 
not  rich  in    money,    nor   in    this   world's 
goods;   but  was  blessed  in  the  possession 
of  a  true  and  loving  wife  and  of  a  son  and 
two  daughters  before  the  little  boy  we  are 
talking  about  came  to  their  home.     The 
mother  did  not  have  many  of  the  pretty 
dresses  and  jewels    that   some  ladies  feel 
are  inseparable  to  the  pleasures  of  this 
life,  but  was  still  happy  in   the   associa- 
tion of  her  loyal  husband  and  of  the  four 
little  ones  God  had  given  to  her.      And 
so  this  father  and  mother  worked  side  by 
side   for  each  other,  for  their  friends  and 
for  the   little   family,  gradually  growing 
larger   year   by    year.      The    father   had 
learned  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as    his 
head,  and  was  a  skilful  worker   of   wood. 
Any  kind  of  carpenter  work  he  could  do: 
but  his    pleasure    was    in    working   upon 
such  work  as  permitted  him  to  make  one 
piece  of  wood  fit  strongly  and  exactly  into 
the  piece  with  which  it  ought  to  be  joined. 
He  dearly  loved  his  little  children,  and, 
although  a  strict  parent,  he  was    a   kind 
and  even  a  lenient  one;  and  much   of    the 
correction  of  the  boys  and  girls  was    left 
to  the  mother.     And  sucha  motheras  this 
little     boy    had!    Although    none    of     us 
younger   folks  ever  knew  her,  nor  in  fact 
ever  saw  her,  yei  we  know  she  was  good, 
because  her  children  were  good:    made  so 
largely  by  her  pure  life,  by  her  w  ise  coun- 
sel, and  the  aoble   principles  she  taught 
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them.  Another  little  boy  and  another 
little  girl  came  to  live  with  the  boys  and 
girls  already  spoken  of,  and  then  one  day 
a  good  man  (Elder  John  Taylor)  who  had 
married  the  father's  sister,  came  to  their 
house  and  told  them  about  the  old  Gos- 
pel restored  again  to  the  earth.  The  fam- 
ily heard  the  story  and  received  the  mes- 
sage gladly,  and  soon  prepared  to  leave 
their  home  and  to  cross  the  great  ocean 
to  the  land  where  the  Lord  had  sent  His 
message  and  prepared  the  gathering  place 
for  His  people.  The  mother  had  a  pre- 
sentiment that  she  would  not  live  to  reach 
this  promised  land,  but  still  she  did  not 
hesitate,  for  she  knew  the  voice  of  the 
good  Shepherd,  and  she  came  when  He 
called.  Some  people  would  have  been 
afraid  to  cross  the  great  sea;  but  not 
these  people,  for  they  had  lived  by  it  all 
their  lives  and  were  used  to  its  vastness 
as  well  as  to  its  mighty  roar.  Their  an- 
cestors too  had  lived  by  it,  and  many  of 
them  upon  it;  and  then,  again,  they  knew 
that  God  is  just  as  near  upon  the  water 
as  upon  the  land,  and  that  He  can  make 
even  the  waves  be  still,  and  that  one  day 
He  will  make  the  waters  give  up 
their  dead.  And  so  the  sea  voyage  was 
begun;  but  before  it  was  ended,  the  kind 
mother,  with  her  energetic  ways  and 
strict  rules  for  her  children's  conduct,  had 
died.  Quietly  she  was  buried  in  the  vast 
sea,  and  onward  the  great  ship  went  with 
its  living  freight.  The  oldest  sister  had 
to  perform  the  part  of  mother  now;  and 
how  much  she  did  for  the  younger  ones, 
and  how  she  loved  and  guarded  them  can 
only  be  really  told  by  those  who  have  had 
such  older  sisters  with  such  loving  hearts 
and  kind  hands. 

Finally  Nauvoo,  the  beautiful  city  of 
the  Saints,  was  reached,  and  life  on  land 
was  again  commenced.  Time  passed  on, 
and  finally  the  father  was  obliged  to  go 
down  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the  town 
of  St.  Louis,  for  work.      And  one  day  the 


sorrowful  news  came  to  the  little  family 
that  their  father  was  dead  also.  And  so- 
the  little  boy  we  are  talking  about  had 
living  neither  father  nor  mother.  He 
was  in  a  strange  land,  but  not  among 
strangers,  for  he  was  with  the  people  of 
God. 

As  a  little  boy  he  saw  the  Prophet 
Joseph  Smith  and  heard  him  spe^k.  He 
lived  at  Nauvoo,  too,  when  the  bodies  of 
the  martyred  Prophet  and  Patriarch, 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  were  brought 
back  from  Carthage  to  their  homes  in  the 
city  they  had  built;  and  he  was  still  there- 
when  the  mob  ordered  the  Saints  to  leave 
that  city  and  the  state.  He  saw  and  felt, 
as  a  boy,the  sufferings  of  his  people  in  be- 
ing driven  from  their  homes;  then  lived 
for  a  time  in  different  parts  of  Missouri,, 
trying  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to  ob- 
tain means  to  come  to  the  valleys  of  the 
mountains.  When  they  did  finally  come, 
he  walked  nearly  all  the  way  across  the 
great  plains  and  worked  hard  at  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work  required  of  a  boy  on 
that  journey. 

Their  older  brother,  George  Q.,  had  al- 
ready gone  to  "the  valley,"  as  they  called 
it,  and  when  the  other  brothers  and  sis- 
ters got  here  they  did  not  see  him,  for 
he  had  just  before  started  upon  a  mission 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  But  he  had 
raised  and  left  for  them  a  crop  of  corn  on 
the  lot  on  which  the  Fourteenth  Ward 
meetinghouse  now  stands;  and  so  they 
were  able  to  have  food  for  the  long  win- 
ter which  followed.  Later  this  boy 
(Angus)  who  had  now  grown  larger  and 
stronger,  was  sent  with  President  George 
A.  Smith  and  the  men  who  were  with 
him.  to  settle  Iron  County;  and  at  Paro- 
wan  made  the  first  adobes  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  Then  he  learned  the  printing 
business,  and  then  went  on  a  mission  to. 
the  Eastern  States.  There  he  labored 
under  the  direction  of  President  John 
Taylor,  and  also  of  Elder  Parley  P.  Pratt.. 


OUR  LITTLE  FOLKS. 
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After  being  released  from  his  mission 
and  coming  home  to  Utah,  he  got  married, 
And  in  getting  married  he  married  two 
wives  at  the  same  time.  And  after  a 
while  he  was  called,  with  his  wives  and 
two  children,  to  go  to  Southern  Utah  on  a 
mission,  and  there  several  of  his  children 
were  born.  He  was  the  first  mayor  of 
the  town  of  St.  George,  which  he  had 
helped  to  settle,  and  there  he  built  a 
comfortable  house;  but  his  first  child 
born  there  was  born  in  a  wagon  box,  be- 
cause there  were  no  houses  there  then. 
After  planting  trees  and  vines  and  a  gar- 
den around  his  house,  father  (for  now  we 
shall  so  refer  to  him)  used  sometimes  to 
take  his  children  to  the  fields  while  he 
cut  hay  with  a  scythe.  While  he  rested 
for  a  few  minutes  after  eating  dinner,  he 
would  take  willows  and  make  for  his  little 
ones  whistles;  and  to  them  no  "store" 
whistles  ever  afterwards  seemed  so  fine 
as  these,  for  these  were  what  father  had 
made. 

Other  missions  has  father  filled  since 
then,  and  filled  them  all  faithfully.  Other 
wives  and  many  other  children  has  our 
Heavenly  Father  given  him,  and  he  has 
often  told  us  how  thankful  he  feels  to 
God  for  all  that  He  has  done  for  the 
little  orphan  boy.  And  for  nearly  thirty 
years  he  has  been  called  to  preside  over 
the  largest  Stake  in  Zion,  and  in  his  work 
has  had  good  and  wise  counselors  to  assist 
him. 

And  now  that  father  has  worked  so 
hard  for  us,  and  has  done  all  that  he 
coidd  for  us,  what  can  we  do  for  him? 
First,  we  can  be  kind  to  him  and  to  each 
other,  and  to  all  whom  he  loves.  If  we 
do  this  we  will  please  him;  and  then, 
there  is  one  more  thing  that  we  can  do  to 
make  him  supremely  happy,  and  that  is, 
love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  by  our 
words  and  acts  testify  that  Him  only  will 
we  serve.  For  the  cause  of  God,  our 
father,  from  his    boyhood  up,  has  been 


willing  to  meet  death,  if  need  be,  facing 
the  enemies  of  God's  people,  and  to  shrink 
neither  from  the  heat  of  summer  nor 
from  the  blasts  of  winter  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  Let  us  walk  in  his 
paths,  listen  to  his  counsels,  and  emulate 
all  his  good  deeds;  then  can  we  claim 
that  we  seek  to  please  him  in  very  deed. 
George  M.  Cannon. 

THE  LETTER-BOX. 

Grateful  for  Good  Things. 

Taylorsville,  Utah. 
I  love  to  read  the  little  letters  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor.  And  as  I  have  seen 
none  from  this  ward,  I  will  write  one.  I 
go  to  Sunday  School,  Primary,  Religion 
Class,  day  school  and  also  singing  school 
taught  by  Professor  Stephens.  I  am  glad 
and  thankfid  that  I  have  the  privilege  of 
attending  them.  Last  summer  I  had  a 
pleasant  visit  to  the  sheep  camp,  I  had  a 
very  good  time,     I  am  ten  years  old: 

BURDETTE  BENNION. 
Good  Wishes. 

Samaria,  Idaho. 
We  are  very  fond  of  reading  the  child- 
ren's letters  which  are  printed  in  the  lit- 
tle Letter  Box.  And  we  thought  our 
friends  would  like  to  hear  from  us.  There 
are  six  sisters  of  us  and  only  one  brother. 
We  go  to  our  schools  and  meetings  and 
enjoy  them  very  much.  We  must  not 
make  our  letter  too  long.  Wishing  all 
blessings  for  you  all  for  the  whole  of  this 
year. 

Mary  Thorpe,  10  years  old. 

Belle  Thorpe, 8 years  old. 

& 

Letters  From  Lehi. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  little 
Letter  Box,  for  I  have  not  seen  anything 
from  this  place  for  over  a  year.     1  like  to 
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read  the  little  letters,  and  to  go  to  Sun- 
day School  and  day  school  also.  I  have 
seven  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  am 
eleven  years  old. 

Your  new  friend, 

Mildred  Gray. 

I  live  in  Canada  when  I  am  at  home. 
But  I  have  come  down  to  Lehi  to  visit  my 
grandpa  and  grandma.  I  have  one  little 
sister  three  years  old.  I  am  five  years 
old. 

Your  little  friend, 

Melba  Kirkham. 


Wants  to  be  Good  and  go  on  a  Mission. 

Mancos,  Colorado. 
I  have  been  trying  to  get  to  write  to  you 
for  a  long  time.  We  take  the  Juvenile 
Instructor  and  what  I  like  to  read  is  the 
little  Letter  Box.  I  am  nine  years  old.  I 
have  two  little  sisters,  their  names  are 
Veda  and  Evelyn.  I  go  to  Sunday  School, 
Primary  and  day  school,  and  I  love  all 
my  teachers.  I  want  to  grow  up  to  be  a 
good  man  and  go  on  a  mission. 

Clarence  Slade. 


after   my     birthday.      My  brother   Les- 
ter has  gone  on  a  mission  to  England. 
Yours  truly, 

Ketta  Bramwell. 


Good  Weather  and  Lots  of  Fun. 

Prospect. 
I  am  twelve  years  old.  We  have  a  nice 
Sunday  School  and  I  like  all  the  officers 
and  teachers  in  it.  We  have  good  wea- 
ther up  here,  and  at  our  every  day  school 
I  have  lots  of  fun.  This  is  my  first  let- 
ter to  the  Letter-Box. 

LORAINA    BURTENSHAW. 
0 

Papa  Dead. 

Springville,  Utah, 
I  am  the  oldest  girl  in  our  family.  I 
have  four  brothers  who  are  older  than  I 
am,  and  we  have  two  sisters  who  are 
younger.  Our  papa  died  five  years  ago. 
I  am  nine  years  old. 

Juliette  Fullmer. 


From  Union  Stake. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 
I  love  to  read  the  Juvenile  Instructor. 
We  have  a  very  nice  Sunday  School.  I 
attend  every  Sunday.  Two  years  ago  we 
had  a  very  small  school  and  a  branch  or- 
ganization. Now  we  have  a  big  school 
and  a  large  ward.  Brother  George  Stod- 
dard is  our  Bishop,  and  papa  is  president 
of  the  stake.  We  used  to  live  in  Idaho, 
where  it  is  very  cold,  and  there  is  no 
fruit.  Here  it  is  not  so  cold  and  we  have 
plenty  of  fruit  of  different  kinds.  I  like 
to  live  here  very  much.  Mama  has  been 
very  sick.  The  Elders  prayed  for  her 
and  she  got  better.  I  was  eight  years  old 
last  January.     I   was   baptized  five  days 


MY    GRANDMAMA. 

Grandmama  wears  a  soft  gray  gown; 
It's  silky  when  I  smooth  it  down. 
I  hope  I'll  wear  a  soft  gray  gown 
When  I  am  old  like  her. 

Grandmama's  hair  is  snowy  white; 
It  almost  sparkles  in  the  light. 
I  hope  my  hair  will  be  as  bright 
When  I  am  old  like  her. 

Grandmama's  smile  is  very  sweet; 
My  papa  says  it  "can't  be  beat." 
I  hope  my  smile  will  be  as  sweet 
When  I  am  old  like  her. 

Grandmama  knows  I  love  her  well; 
I  love  her  more  than  I  can  tell. 
I  hope  little  girls  will  love  me  well 
When  I  am  old  like  her. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 
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DWJSOHDS  OH  GRED1T1 

Under  our  new  system  any  person  '•'• 

honest  intentions   may   have  a  ;; 

Diamond   Ring  or  Pin  and  pay  for  '. '. 

i  small  monthly  payments.  •• 

John  Daynes  &  Sons, 

ABI.ISHED   1862. 

26  Main  Street,  -  Salt  bake  City.    •• 
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.  DeBouzek  Engraving  Company,  | 

27,   29   Wast  « 

South  Tempi*    St-  * 

J     SHUT    UAKB   CITY,       -     -      -       UTBH.     * 
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Cutler  Bros,  Co., 

36    fBAIII    STRBBT.     -     Salt   uake   City 


New  spring  suiti 

88S' 

200  do 

half  pi  1 
50  iloz   Mei 
■ 
70  do/ 

for  - 
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CHAS.     PETERSON, 

44  Richardi  St..  Salt  Lake  Cit, 

Signs,  Silk  Banners,  Badges, 

Theatrical  Scenery,  etc. 

METKL  SIGNS 

Phones  150S-K  and  1776-Z 
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50    YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 
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new. 
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CUTLER  BROS.  CO., 


Scientific  American. 

omely  Must) 

is,  M  n 

MUNN&Co.36'6™1^  New  York 

Branch  OlMce,  625  F  8U  WesUlumuh. 


Here  Stands  Honesty. 

c  are 


H.     DIJ4WOODEY 

t^f^f®  Furniture  Company. 


SALT   LAKE  CI' 


UTAH. 
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Consolidated  Wagon  &  Jdaehine  Co. 

LEADING  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS. 


B.  P.  Critoblow.  Ogden;  Beth  A.  I*DKtoT. 
Q.QWrmht,  Idaho  Rall«.  I,,«-. 

Local  Managers,  and  at  Halt  Lake  City,  lor  everything  id 

I7VSPLE7VSENTS     RND     VEHICLES. 

RESPECTFULLY.    GCORGC  T    ODELL.  GENERAL  MANAGER 


The  Latter-day  Saints' 
University. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY. 

Second    semester    opens     Februan 
Graduates    from    district    schools    can 
ent<  Beginning  classes  in  The- 

ology,Higher  Gramraar.English  Classics, 
Algebra.  '   Geography,   etc.,  lor 

Grsi  l1a" 

gog  gy,    L-aw,   Elementary  and 

Advance  Roman    History, 

Household    Mann:  Kindergarten 

Training,  Cooking  an  making  in 

the  four-year  courses,  and  Book-keep- 
ing, Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Teleg- 
raphy, etc.,  in  the  Business  Colleges, 
will  begin  with  new  classes,  any  of 
which  may  be  commenced  by  qualified 
applicants.      Write  for  circulars. 


GO    TO 


Bennett  Glass  SPaintCo. 

SI 
Glass  and  Paint. 

S«nii  11   he 


Daily  Trains  Each  Way  Be- 
tween Salt  Lake  and 
Ogden. 


OREGON 

SHORT     LINE 

RAILROAD. 

All  Points  East,  West  and   North 
reached  via  Oregon  Short  Line. 

City  Xi-  .tion»w> 


